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Chronicle 


Peace Treaty.—The text of President Wilson’s call 
to the first meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations was given to the public by Secretary Lansing 
on January 13. It was addressed to 
the Governments of Belgium, Brazil, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan 
and Spain. The communication was identical, except 
that the name of the particular Government addressed 
was inserted in the second paragraph. 


The League of 
Nations 


In compliance with Article V of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, which went into effect at the same time as the Treaty 
of Versailles of June 28, 1919, of which it is a part, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting on behalf of those nations 
which have deposited their instruments of ratification in Paris 
as certified in a procés verbal drawn up by the French Govern- 
ment, dated January 10, 1920, has the honor to inform the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain that the first meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations will be held in Paris at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on Friday, January 16, at 10:30 A. M. 

The President ventures to hope that the Government of Great 
Britain will be in a position to send a representative to this first 
meeting. He feels that it is unnecessary for him to point out 
the deep significance attached to this meeting, or the importance 
which it must assume in the eyes of the world. 

It will mark the beginning of a new era in international co- 
operation, and the first great step toward the ideal concert of 
nations. It will bring the League of Nations into being as a 
living force devoted to the task of assisting the peoples of all 
countries in their desire for peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
The President is convinced that its progress will accord with the 
noble purposes to which it is dedicated. 


In accordance with this summons, the representatives 
of the nations enumerated above met on January 16 in 
the “Clock Room” of the French Foreign Ministry. 
Premier Venizelos of Greece was present by invitation; 
Mr. Wallace, Ambassador of the United States to France, 
had also been invited to participate in the meeting but 
declined the invitation. M. Bourgeois represented 
France, and acted as presiding officer. Lord Curzon rep- 
resented Great Britain; Signor Ferraris, Italy ; Ambassa- 
dor Matsui, Japan; M. Hymans, Belgium; M. da Concha, 
Brazil; Ambassador Quinones de Leon, Spain; Premier 
Venizelos, Greece. Sir Eric Drummond was present 
as Secretary of the League. M. Bourgeois was unani- 
mously elected Permanent Chairman of the Council, and 
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proceeded to instal Sir Eric Drummond as Permanent 
Secretary. He then announced that the following neutral 
nations had accepted the invitation to join the League: 
Argentina, Chile, Persia, Spain and Uruguay. Both 
M. Bourgeois and Lord Curzon spoke of the warm wel- 
come which would be given the United States should 
it finally decide to join the League. The Belgian, Brit- 
ish and Japanese members of the Sarre Basin Commis- 
sion were named, and the appointment of the other two 
commissioners was left to France and Germany. After 
London had been selected as the place at which the 
Council should next convene, and Lord Curzon’s sugges- 
tion, that the date and program of business to be there 
transacted should not be settled until Washington had 
been consulted on the matter, was accepted, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The State Department at Washington announced on 
January 16 that the Supreme Council of the Peace Con- 
ference had officially informed the United States that the 

policy of a peaceful blockade of Rus- 

Allied Russian : 

Policy sia had been reversed, and that com- 

mercial intercourse with that country 

will not only be permitted but resumed at once. The 
official communication follows: 

With a view to remedying the unhappy situation of the pop- 
ulation in the interior of Russia, which is now deprived of all 
manufactured products from outside of Russia, the Supreme 
Council, after taking note of the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the reopening of certain trade relations with 
the Russian people, has decided that it would permit the ex- 
change of goods on the basis of reciprocity between the Russian 
people and allied and neutral countries. 

For this purpose it decided to give facilities to the Russian 
co-operative organizations which are in direct touch throughout 
Russia so that they may arrange for the import into Russia of 
clothing, medicines, agricultural machinery and the other neces- 
saries of which the Russian people are in sore need, in exchange 
for grain, flax, etc., of which there is a surplus supply. These 
arrangements imply no change in the policies of the allied Gov- 
ernments toward the Soviet Government. 

The United States had persistently refused to partici- 
pate in the blockade. The decision of the Supreme Coun- 
cil has been followed by bewildering criticism both of 
approval and disapproval. 
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A note demanding calling for the extradition of the 
ex-Kaiser was drawn up by the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference on January 15 and forwarded to the 
Dutch Government on January 17. 
This action was taken in accordance 
with Article 227 of the Versailles 
Treaty of Peace. The text of the note has not been made 
public, but it is known that it indicts the ex-Kaiser on 
the charges of breaking a treaty by the invasion of Bel- 
gium, and of authorizing the U-boat warfare and the use 
of poison gas. The demand or request, as it is variously 
called in dispatches, is based on the Versailles Treaty ; 
but as Holland is not bound by this treaty there is con- 
siderable speculation as to the course the Dutch Govern- 
ment will take. 


Trial of the 
Ex-Kaiser 


France.—The French Senatorial elections, which were 
held on January 11, had the same general result as the 
elections of Deputies to the Chamber which took place 
in the month of November. The 
coalition of the anti-Socialist parties 
secured a pronounced success, and as 
a consequence the moderates in the Senate will control 
about three-quarters of the votes. The most notable fea- 
ture of the elections was the fact that the ex-President 
of the Republic, M. Raymond Poincaré, although not a 
candidate, was elected Senator by a vote of 742 to 30. 
M. Réné Renoult was elected in M. Clemenceau’s place. 

M. Clemenceau, at the earnest solicitation of his friends, 
reversed his former decision to retire into private life, 
and being assured of practically unanimous election, 
allowed his name to be presented for the Presidency of 
the Republic. The result was most unexpected. At a 
caucus held on January 16 by the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies to select a candidate for the Presidency he 
was defeated by his lifelong opponent, M. Paul Deschanel, 
by a vote of 408 to 389. M. Clemenceau, in spite of the 
request of his friends that he remain a candidate, refused 
to accede to their request. Apparently the Premier, who 
for some time enjoyed the distinction of heading the 
Government without being either a Senator or a Deputy, 
had interpreted the caucus vote to mean his elimination 
from public life, for speaking of the vote he said: 


Defeat of 


Clemenceau 


I did not ask anything. I did not want to be a candidate. 
I was told it was my duty, that the situation was difficult, that 
the country expected new services from me. I believed it, but I 
needed the general consent, which failed. I take it that my part 
is ended. I have no bad feelings toward anybody. I have no 
reason to be angry. I have taken my responsibilities. What 
more can one ask than that others assume theirs? 


On the following day, January 12, the actual election 
was held and resulted in an overwhelming victory for M. 
Deschanel, at present President of the Chamber. The 
meeting of the Assembly of both Houses was called by 
its President, M. Leon Bourgeois, and, contrary to pre- 
cedent, aroused great interest. On the first ballot 889 


votes were cast, of which 734 were recorded for M. 
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Deschanel. The platform on which he was elected was 
mainly his opposition to M. Clemenceau. On January 
18 the Premier handed his resignation to President Poin-. 
caré. The President-elect will take office on February 18 
for a term of seven years. 


Germany.—A bloody demonstration was made by a 
Berlin mob against the Industrial Councils bill, under dis- 
cussion in the Reichstag. The measure aims to place 
workmen’s councils under Govern- 
ment control and prevent revolu- 
tionary agitation in them. The mob, 
consisting ofmany thousands of workmen, sought to 
storm the Reichstag building. Troops with machine 
guns were added to the guards around the building when 
the demonstration became threatening and as the attack 
took place the soldiers fired and killed or wounded a 
number of persons. The Reichstag adjourned and 
martial law was proclaimed in all sections of Germany. 
The command of the capital was given to the Minister 
of Defense, Gustav Noske, who promptly restored order. 
The red banners that had been carried by the revolu- 
tionary crowds were inscribed with the words: “ All 
Power to the Soviets.” In spite of a Government prohi- 
bition a meeting of 10,000 persons took place in the 
Communist hall a few days later to commemorate the 
anniversary of the killing of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg, but efficient measures were taken by the 
police to prevent further violence. Attempts of radical 
labor leaders to provoke a general strike as a protest 
against the shooting of the mob that stormed the 
Reichstag building failed utterly. In many large indus- 
trial plants clashes took place between Majority Social- 
ists, who opposed the strike, and Independent Socialists 
and Communists. Industrial riotings are still occurring 
in various parts of Germany and the situation remains 
tense. The extremist paper Freiheit has been suppressed 
and the embargo is not to be lifted until the Independents 
give substantial guarantee that they will cease their 
incendiary propaganda. 


Rioting in 
Berlin 


Ireland.—In the municipal elections held on Thursday, 
January 15, Sinn Fein and Labor scored a decided tri- 
umph, winning, in eastern, western and southern Ire- 
land seventy-six per cent of the seats 
contested. In the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, Sinn Fein got 41 places; the 
Nationalists, 9; the Laborites, 16; the Municipal Re- 
formers, 11; the Unionists, 1; the Independent Nation- 
formers, 11; the Unionists, 1; the Independent National- 
ists, 2. This victory means that Sinn Fein can, if it 
wishes, seat a large number of magistrates, and, of course, 
the new Lord Mayor of Dublin will belong to that party. 
A large number of women cast votes, and Mrs. Wyse 
Power, one of the honorary treasurers of Sinn Fein, and 
Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington, widow of one of the victoms of 


Municipal 
Elections 
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Easter Week, 1916, were elected to office. Of the 46 
seats in Cork, Sinn Fein and transport workers combined 
ticked carried 30 and the Nationalists 16. At Galway, 
out of 23 Sinn Fein candidates only 10 secured seats and 
no Sinn Feiner headed the poll. The Belfast Corporation 
which originally consisted of 52 Unionists and 8 Nation- 
alists is now composed of 37 Unionists, 5 Nationalists, 
5 Sinn Feiners and 13 Laborites. 

On January 18 the New York Globe and Commercial 
Advertiser printed the following elo- 
quent and enlightening account of 
Irish conditions, cabled by its corre- 
spondent, J. MacVeagh, M. P. 


Terrorism 


Lonpon, Jan. 17.—We have just finished a war that was almost 
world-wide, a war for the freedom of small nations, for the 
glorious principle of self-determination for all subject races, 
a conflict which was to rid the world of the terrors and horrors 
of militarism. These, and other high sounding causes, our 
statesmen heroically championed. And today we have a reign of 
terror in Ireland. e 

Americans should know how England is applying the war- 
born humanitarian principles in Ireland, to judge whether prac- 
tices accord with the precepts. 

The words spoken by the late Joseph Chamberlain, thirty-five 
years ago, are as true today as on the day they were uttered. 
“TI do not believe,” he said, “that the great majority of Eng- 
lishmen have the slightest conception of the system under which 
this free nation attempts to rule her sister country. It is a sys- 
tem which is founded on the bayonets of 30,000 soldiers, en- 
camped there permanently, as if in a hostile country. It is a 
system as completely centralized and bureaucratic as that by 
which Russia governs Poland, or as that which prevailed in 
Venice under Austrian rule. An Irishman at this moment can- 
not move a step or he cannot lift a finger in any parochial, 
municipal, or educational work without being confronted with, 
interfered with, and controlled by an English official, appointed 
by an alien government and without shade or shadow of rep- 
resentative authority.” 

Instead of “bayonets of 30,000 soldiers,” Chamberlain’s 
utterances should be made to read “bayonets, rifles, machine 
guns and armored cars, tanks, aeroplanes, and hand grenades 
of 60,000 soldiers and 15,000 policemen,” and you have the story 
of today. . 

That army of occupation is costing the taxpayer about seven 
million dollars a month, and yet British statesmen will not hesi- 
tate to make an appeal to American financiers to help them out 
of the financial morass in which they are floundering. 

The fact is, that when the agents of British propaganda in 
America talked and wrote of the freedom of small nations, of 
self-determination, and of the horrors of militarism, they had 
always the mental reservation, “ except in Ireland and India and 
Egypt.” 

The British Government has raided over 12,000 private houses 
in Ireland; it has tried thousands of men by courts-martial and 
given them savage sentences for the most trivial offenses. It 
has seized and deported from Ireland and imprisoned in England 
hundreds of men without a conviction, and without even a 
charge being preferred against them. It has gone so far as 
to kidnap children from the custody of their parents, with the 
object of terrifying those mites into giving evidence against 
suspected people. 

More than half of the elected parliamentary representatives of 
Ireland are in prison. More than thirty newspapers have been 


suppressed. No Sinn Fein Member of Parliament is allowed 
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to address his constituents. ‘No political opponent'of the Govern- 
ment can own or drive an automobile or a, motor cycle. Free- 
dom of the press, free speech, the right of political combination, 
liberty of subjects—all are gone. 

Why? Because an overwhelming majority of Irish consti- 
tuents have elected representatives who prefer a republic to a 
monarchy. 

Any man who dares to voice such an opinion is at once dragged 
before a military tribunal, subjected to every indignity, treated 
as the most depraved scoundrel, and sentenced to a brutal term 
of imprisonment. The government of Ireland today is a gov- 
ernment of military terrorism. 

I am not a Sinn Feiner. Indeed, one of my opponents in my 
constituency at the last election was Mr. De Valera. But I 
have a natural objection to seeing my own kith and kin im- 
prisoned by foreign soldiers under the orders of a foreign gov- 
ernment. I am sick of the blatant hypocrisy of the present -ad- 
ministration, which governs Ireland today by a camarilla in 
Dublin Castle that is completely dominated by Sir Edward 
Carson, just as Premier Lloyd George is dominated by that 
stormy petrel. 

Ulster Orangeism rules the country; that is why there is law- 
lessness in Ireland today. If Ireland were law-abiding under 
such a system she would deserve her slavery. 


Italy.—According to a semi-official statement given 
out at Paris by Signor Nitti, the Italian Premier, ethe 
settlement of the Adriatic question now lies entitely with 
the Jugo-Slavs, as the agreement 
sent to Belgrade for approval on 
January 15 shows that France, Great 
Britain and Italy are in complete accord on the long- 
disputed problem. The settlement, added the Premier, 
was forwarded to Washington, where he hoped that it 
would receive favorable indorsement. Referring to what 
has been from the beginning the very core of the con- 
troversy, Premier Nitti stated that Italy offered to leave 
the port of Fiume and the railways at Susak under the 
control of the League of Nations, although he declared 
that Fiume was absolutely Italian in character and aspir- 
ations. He thought that the question of the Adriatic and 
Fiume had been somewhat exaggerated in their import- 
ance in some sections of the American press, but he ex- 
pressed the fullest confidence in the hope of a satis- 
factory and speedy settlement, and entertained no fear 
of interference from the United States. Speaking of 
his relations with President Wilson, Signor Nitti affirmed 
that they had always been friendly. He knew, he added, 
that America desired peace as much as the European 
nations and that it could not wish to see the Adriatic 
problem unsettled when a basis of agreement had been 
admitted by three great Powers. 


The Adriatic 
Problem 


In the same statement the Italian Premier asserted 
that the economic condition of Italy was much better 
than was usually believed, and that the country had a 
smaller war debt than any other belligerent. He ad- 
mitted, however, that public sentiment was irritated 
because the people felt that they had gone into the war 
with all the resources at their command, had fought long 
and bravely, losing 1,000,000 men killed, and could not 
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understand why there was so much difficulty over “a 
little barren rock in the Adriatic.” France and England, 
he continued, were bound by the pact of London, and 
Italy might have held them to that pact, but preferred to 
waive its claims and adopt a conciliatory attitude so as 
to arrive at a compromise which might satisfy the Jugo- 
Slavs, whom the Italian Senate and Chamber have never 
considered enemies, but as friends with whom an accord 
must be made. This is not quite clear, the pact of 
London did not allocate Fiume to Italy. 

With regard to the accusation that Italy has imperial- 
istic designs, the Premier answered that statistics would 
show that there is less foreign population in Italy than 
in any other country of Europe or America, that Italy 
was willing to abide by the decisions of the Supreme 
Council, that while the Adriatic question was finally to 
be settled through Paris, yet if Italy could hasten the 
settlement by dealing directly with the Jugo-Slavs, she 
was willing to do so. But he emphatically asserted that 
the Adriatic question cannot remain in suspense, and he 
hoped that the Jugo-Slavs would adopt as conciliatory 
an attitude as Italy herself. Asked who would expel 
Gabriele d’Annunzio once a settlement with Belgrade 
would be arrived at, he replied that his expulsion would 
be “ the easiest phase of the problem to settle.” Accord- 
ing to the Paris Temps of the day after the Nitti state- 
ment, Italy was reported to have waived all sovereignty 
over Fiume. It also stated that the port of Fiume and 
the railways were to be placed, as the Italian Premier 
had said, under the League of Nations. 


Russia.—According to wireless dispatches that came 
from Moscow to London the week of January 4 the Bol- 
shevist forces are continuing their advance on three fronts. 
They have taken the town of Kras- 
noyarsk, which is on the Trans- 
Siberian railway, some 650 miles west 
of Irkutsk, and have compelled the remnants of the 
First, Second and Third armies to surrender, taking 
60,000 prisoners. In Southern Russia, after a hard battle 
with General Denikin’s troops on January 7, the Bolshe- 
viki took the city of Novocherkassk, and they compute 
the booty captured during their recent successful offen- 
sive to consist of 400 guns, 11,000 rifles, 1,000 machine 
guns, 18 armored trains, 200 locomotives, 10,000 wagons, 
large stores of munitions and food and 35,000 prisoners. 
The Bolshevist advance is causing great concern to some 
of England’s Asiatic holdings. For the Reds have entered 
Bokhara, only 200 miles from the Afghanistan frontier, 
and have also occupied a town on the east shore of the 
Caspian Sea. They mean to enter Persia, it is reported, 
and have sent forward into that country 1,500 Soviet 
agents. They also plan an invasion of India with the 
help of Afghans, and they are promoting a Pan-Islamic 
movement against France and England. The successful 
Bolshevist thrust penetrated to the Sea of Azov, cut Gen- 


Bolsheviki Still 
Advance 
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eral Denikin’s army in two, and captured Rostov-on-the- 
Don, his capital city. The entire Bolshevist army is now 
computed to number 400,000. England feels grave 
anxiety about the situation and a “ semi-official state- 
ment ” issued from London on January 15 called attention 
to the threatening situation in the Middle East. “The 
Bolshevist occupation of Trans-Caspia,” said the an- 
nouncement,” may be regarded as virtually complete 
There is little hope of stopping the Bolsheviki 
from overrunning the Caucasus,” and then joining the 
Turkish Nationalists in an attack on Mesopotamia. “In 
South Russia,” the statement adds, “the Reds are driv- 
ing on toward Odessa and the invasion of the Crimea is 
imminent.” 

The Bolshevist advance in the region of Lake Baikal 
has forced foreign residents to leave Irkutsk, according 
to intelligence given out on January 9 by the State De- 
partment at Washington. Admiral Kolchak was unable 
to make a stand in that city, and his army has ceased to 
count as a mWitary factor. Kolchak’s whereabouts are 
not definitely known, though there is a report that he 
had been arrested at Irkutsk by the Premier of the All- 
Russian Government. Strong Japanese reinforcements 
marched west, it is said, to relieve Admiral Kolchak, and 
they secured the tunnels of the trans-Siberian railroad 
in the neighborhood of Lake Baikal. Japan is reported 
to have an army of 15,000 in Siberia. In the Northwest 
an armistice has been signed between Esthonia and 
Soviet Russia. The only anti-Bolshevist victory recorded 
is the recapture of Dvinsk, on the Dwina River, by 
Polish and Lettish troops. On January 15 they were 
reported to be still advancing against the Bolsheviki on 
an eighty-mile front. 

Three days later the Bolsheviki were sending to the 
Lettish front heavy reinforcements, including regiments 
of Chinese. The Letts everywhere have repulsed the 
enemy’s powerful counter-attacks with enormous enemy 
losses and captured a number of villages in the advance 
on Rjesshitza. They have captured also the junction 
of St. Pytalowo and many villages in the direction of 
Pskoy. 

On January 13 the news came from Washington that 
an official announcement has been made to Japan that 
the Administration will withdraw the 9,000 American 

; troops now in Siberia as soon as the 

American Forces “4: : 

to Withdraw Czechoslovak military contingents 

and the Stephens Railroad Commis- 
sion have been brought out from that country. The work 
of transportation will begin next month and it is hoped 
that by the middle of March the United States regulars 
now in Siberia will be on their way home. American 
ships are to help carry from Vladivostok to Trieste the 
72,000 Czechoslovak, Polish, Jugoslav and Rumanian 
troops that will leave Siberia before our forces return. 
The Japanese Government is said to be much concerned 
at the Administration’s decision, because it leaves Japan 
to face the Bolsheviki in eastern Siberia unaided. 
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The Neighborhood Theater 


DANIEL A. Lorp, S..J. 


coeval with the intellect of man. No doubt a 

certain dramatic instinct thrilled the heart of 
Adam when before him in solemn procession moved the 
birds and beasts of Paradise, and he, the protagonist and 
director of the pageant, gave to each a fitting name. Later, 
perhaps, against the perfect background of Eden, our 
first parents played their delicate pastoral drama, as later 
still they were to play the world’s first great tragedy. 

It is scarcely necessary to trace back the long story of 
the development of drama in order to prove how inter- 
woven it is with the instincts and earliest artistic expres- 
sion of the human race. Drama, whether it finds expres- 
sion in the shepherd festivals and tragedies of Greece, in 
the Mysteries of the Middle Ages, in the crude tribal 
plays of savage America, in the modern Neighborhood 
Theater, or in the company shows of the A. E. F., has its 
root deep in the human heart. We are by tradition and 
instinct actors. 

Modern drama has been sadly commercialized. It has 
ceased largely to be a thing of the people and has become 
a highly specialized art, with its hand tight on its high- 
priced actors and actresses, its eyes on its elaborate trick- 
ing and trappings, its heart in its gorgeous theater, and 
its ear cocked for the sound of crisp bills at its box-office. 
The drama is all too frequently an island surrounded by 
dollar signs. 

Unquestionably this commercializing has resulted in a 
lavishness of production that makes the richness of for- 
mer dramatic era seem sheer poverty. In a-modern thea- 
ter Shakespeare would find himself lost in a wilderness 
of scenery, mobbed by an army of actors silent and speak- 
ing, and dumbly amazed at the glorious accompaniment 
of music and dance. Commercialized theaters have done 
wonders for the delight of the senses. But their encour- 
agement of intellect is rather scanty, and the?r stimulation 
of the dramatic instinct latent in human hearts, nil. 

For the dramatic instinct is in no sense satisfied if it 
passes inactively through the most gorgeous of dramatic 
spectacles. The dramatic instinct is no such passive thing ; 
it is a crying need in the soul to express emotions, to 
think and feel thoughts and feelings beyond the range of 
its own narrow experience. It is the desire one feels to 
step outside oneself and for the time at least to become 
someone entirely different. All this is but the natural 


aang endeavor in its simplest forms is 


longing for that high romance which is part of the most 
commonplace lives. 

Every normal human being passes through a period 
when the smell of grease paint is perfume to his nostrils, 
and his eyes ache to look across the reaches of a spell- 
bound audience full into the kindly cruel cyclopean eye 
of the spot-light. 


A grown person who has never been 


stage-struck is almost like one who has not had the 
measles ; he had better watch out, for the symptoms are 
more deadly in the adult. 

To meet precisely this dramatic instinct dormant in 
every human heart, to permit of opportunities which the 
commertialized theater cannot allow, the Neighborhood 
Theater has sprung into being. There is nothing really 
new in the idea except the name, and, perhaps, an added 
seriousness and definiteness of purpose. It aims, when 
rightly conducted, to give to those with whom the stage 
is at most an avocation or at least a vague hunger, an 
opportunity to satisfy that dramatic impulse. It purposes 
to foster a truer love for the drama. It has seized on a 
principle that has actuated Catholic educators from the 
earliest times, that genuine appreciation is awakened not 
merely by intelligent presence at a play well produced, but 
by actual participation in such a play. It has endeavored 
to bring drama into the heart of the people, and still more 
to draw out of that same vital heart the dramatic instinct 
latent there. 

The professional stage must ever be closed to thou- 
sands of persons capable not only of sympathetic drama- 
tic interpretation but of sincere and fairly important 
dramatic thought and emotion. To them, amateur actors 
and dramatists, amateur artists and musicians, the Neigh- 
borhood Theater is at once an inspiration and a welcome 
outlet for otherwise hidden talents. It brings the drama 
within their reach, and makes it possible for them to reach 
others with their drama. 

I am not as yet discussing how far the Neighborhood 
Theaters in existence have achieved the purpose they 
have set before themselves. I am merely taking the 
ideals that have actuated their foundation in the first 
instances. Certainly because of these ideals the rapid 
spread of the Little Theater movement in America has 
been remarkable. The occasional amateur dramatic per- 
formances of a decade ago have given place to regularly 
recurring cycles of plays written, staged and acted by 
the amateurs themselves. The Neighborhood Theater is 
rapidly becoming a national institution and is, in places, 
bearing favorable comparison with the technical perfec- 
tion of the professional stage. 

For this new outlet has brought into play intellects cul- 
tivated by contact with what is technically correct and 
convincing, college-bred intellects, and has aroused emo- 
tions that have been schooled either by dramatic study 
in the classroom or by critical observation of the best 
professionals. 

Besides this, the Neighborhood Theater has an advan- 
tage over the professional stage in its adaptability to the 
needs even of small communities. The great actors and 
the better plays have for generations followed a beaten 
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path from large city to large city, while the smaller towns 
have been forced to rest content with third-rate com- 
panies appearing in their annual recrudescence of “ East 
Lynn” or “ The Queen of the Opium Ring.” « And the 
movies have killed even these travesties on the drama. 

But the Neighborhood Theater, while it cannot bring 
the great actors, has aimed to bring the worthwhile plays 
where otherwise they could be known only through read- 
ing. With a rather meager equipment it is still in a posi- 
tion to offer to its audiences that vast range of English 
drama from “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” modernized 
and deodorized by Stuart Walker, down to the latest fan- 
tasy of Lord Dunsany. It can with intelligent direction 
do for the drama much of what the talking machine has 
done for Verdi and Tschaikowsky or the photographic 
processes for Botticelli and Da Vinci and Millet. It can 
bring the serious, and by serious I mean simply meri- 
torious, drama into the lives of persons who might other- 
wise never come to know it. 

The Neighborhood Theater has perforce another advan- 
tage that brings it close to the Shakespearean stage. We 
have, through the lavishness of our commercialized thea- 
ter and the vast extravagance of the moving picture, been 
suffering the inevitable poverty of riches. Our plays are 
too well staged. The stage of Elizabeth, which counted 
a placard or two hung on a black curtain scenery adequate 
enough, gave birth to “ Macbeth” and the “ Tempest; ” 
the stage of the present, with every possible setting and 
every conceivable effect of storm and sun at fhe beck of 
money and electricity, gives us with unutterable groanings 
“Tiger Rose” and the “ Unknown Purple.” 

That is not so much the fault of the playwright as it 
is of the producer and the audience. The great lavishness 
of production has killed. the responsive spark in the 
breasts of the audience; nothing can now be left to the 
imagination, for the imagination has beer stifled in an 
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avalanche of seeming reality. When Shakespeare wrote, 
“ This castle hath a pleasant seat,” he knew that the audi- 
ence would supply his empty stage with a castle worthy 
to receive a king. Now, unless a heavily buttressed wall 
rose high into the air, and sentries strode about on prac- 
tical ramparts, while a heavy portcullis swung up to admit 
the visiting Duncan, the audience would feel that some- 
thing was decidedly missing. 

In consequence the dramatist is too often called on 
to build his play around scenery, or else he finds it lost 
in a maze of settings, swamped in a torrent of electrical 
effects. The modern audience is a child that must be 
shown pictures; it cannot understand a drama that is not 
profusely illustrated. 

Just the impossibity of elaborate scenery and tricky 
lighting effects, the enforced simplicity of stage machinery 
is a decided advantage to the Neighborhood Theater. 
The play is stripped bare of these modern incumbrances ; 
it must stand on its own merits; it demands a responsive 
imagination on the part of the audience; it insists that the 
audience take an actual part instead of sitting back 
patiently looking at pictures. A play at a Neighborhood 
Theater demands the one thing of the audience which the 
play at a commercialized theater seems to think has been 
left at the check room, intelligence. 

The Neighborhood Theater movement should meet 
with a merited enthusiasm from a variety of quarters. 
First it should appeal to the world of clever amateurs 
who will find in it an outlet for talents which otherwise 
are quite lost. It should appeal to intelligent audiences 
because of the serious ideal it represents of presenting 
artistic plays in an artistic manner. Finally, it should be 
a blessing to smaller communities which through it for 
the first time will have an opportunity of seeing plays 
which hitherto have been confined exclusively to cities. 
As an ideal, the Neighborhood Theater should stay. 


‘“La Berbena de Guadalupe”’ 


A. E. Burke, P.A. 


T has been my privilege to visit many shrines, in 
I many lands, and to have seen at all wonderful mani- 
festations of faith and piety, but never had I wit- 
nessed before anything like the outpouring of fervor and 
devotion which this year characterized the celebration of 
the patronal feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe, in the 
beautiful Basilica dedicated to her name, on the slope of 
the Hill of Tepeyac, a few miles from Mexico City. 

If there be anything which all classes of Mexicans are 
united upon, whether they be descendants of the devout 
and chivalrous Castilian conquistadores, or still preserve 
in one direct stream the blood of the haughty Aztecs; 
whether they have merged both these elements into their 
Latin-Indo composites, which seem to have all the de- 
fects of the virtues of both progenitors; or whether they 
be the sons of other lands different in beliefs and senti- 


ments,—who came here because it is a goodly land to look 
upon and to make one’s fortune in,—it is certainly a 
great respect for and deep devotion to Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe. Were this not a country of many anomalies one 
might dilate further on this engaging subject, but it is 
mentioned, in passing, merely to make the reader marvel, 
in view of the many unfortunate occurrences which have 
happened to religion here, in the not too distant past. The 
business of Mexico City is at a perfect standstill, the 
banks and governmental offices are closed, there is an 
adjournment of the sessions, the beautiful streets and 
paseos are crowded, everyone is out, in gala attire, or 
without it, for this is the gran fiesta here, the Berbena de 
Guadalupe, the day upon which the tender Virgin im- 
printed her image, in a most miraculous manner, on the 
mantle of Juan Diego, into which she had placed flowers, 
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as a sign to the Bishop that a shrine to her name should 
be built on Tepeyac, where the people from far and near 
could come to her feet, and whence, in a formal and un- 
questioned way, she should protect this great country 
from famine and flood, pestilence and war, and be the 
instrument of pouring out upon all, the most signal favors 
of Divine Providence. 

Often before had I entered and prayed in this ma- 
jestic temple—always seemingly filled with people—in- 
deed, there had I assisted at great ceremonies, the con- 
secration of bishops, the canonical offices, the ordinary 
dominical and feast-day celebrations; and I had said 
my Mass with all the devotion I could command, at the 
high altar, just under the miraculous image itself. But, 
impressed as I have been on all these occasions, by the 
beauty and solemnity of the place and the evidence of 
Divine favor, in the animate and inanimate sorroundings, 
I had never seen anything like the scene presented there 
on this great feast-day; nor had I been so influenced by 
that unaccountable feeling which comes from the inter- 
association spiritually of many pious souls, the sweet 
sensation of the Communion of Saints. 

On Friday, I arrived late at the city of Guadalupe, the 
name by which the Hill of Tepeyac is now known, and 
has been known by for many long years, since the royal 
order of the King of Spain made it into a town nearly 
two centuries ago, to be exact, in 1745; the Republic 
of Mexico erected it into a city, in 1828. I had no idea 
it was going to be so difficult to get there, or, rather 
to get through the streets to the Basilica, when I started 
out. I knew very well that I should be unable 
to catch the whole of the services, but I wanted to see 
what was special to the occasion; and, for this 
reason, decided to remain amongst the people, and not 
attempt to invade the sanctuary, whether I could or 
not. I was surprised to find the excellent tramway 
service so crowded when I left the Plaza Nacional; and 
all along the roads solid lines of pedestrians and vehicles 
were to be seen making haste to the Berbena. It was in- 
teresting to note the complexion of the crowd and to see 
how some were bent on fulfilling religious desires solely, 
while others carried all sorts of wares which they intended 
selling in the streets and squares of the city, even in 
the great court of the Cathedral. When the car stopped, 
on the outskirts, for the usual route was occupied already 
by the multitude, I got out with the others and attempted 
to get to the Church by the most direct way possible. I 
could not make any great headway, nor follow any di- 
rect line on account of the tremendous congestion. Every 
available inch of ground was either covered with people, 
or the tables and tents of the hawkers of everything 
under the sun. Some of these objects were candles, 
prayer books, images, and other such articles, but most 
of them were food and drink, fruit, confections and the 
various devices for games of chance and the subtrac- 
tion of the fool’s penny. Many people carried lunch- 
baskets and the paraphernalia for picnicking; sometimes 
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packs of utensils for barbecueing; and there were in- 
numerable tortilla-stores and tamale-stands in opera- 
tion everywhere. How anyone ever resisted the grand 
push long enough to snatch a bite or a sup, and pay for 
it, was the question I kept asking myself. The stream 
of humanity led me at last to the main entrance of the 
Basilica, and in time I passed the portals, and separating 
myself from the mass of people pouring up the nave, 
stood still to look upon the scene before me. What a 
picture! The vast edifice was packed with human beings, 
tapers in hand, the flame of which stood out like great 
red beads in an atmosphere thick with incense smoke. 
There was no room to kneel. Everybody stood, utter- 
ing prayers and putting up particular petitions, as un- 
embarrassed as if alone in some great solitude. Oc- 
casionally a burning taper came preciously close to the 
hair or ears of the pilgrim in front; but nobody showed 
any temper, and the best of good-humor and considera- 
tion prevailed. 

The main services had been in course all the morning 
from 5 o'clock. The high altar, of beautiful white 
Carrara marble, is elevated; and surrounded by a mass 
of railing of solid silver. The baldachino is a piece of 
Byzantine sculpture which also covers the crowned pic- 
ture of the Indian Virgin. It was now ablaze with lights 
in massive bronze candlesticks and many tapers and 
colored lights gleamed on the table and round the sacred 
image. Nothing more majestic or compellingly impres- 
sive could be imagined. The gorgeously vested canons 
and servers in cassock and surplice, filled the sanctuary, 
in the center of which the venerable metropolitan was 
just approaching the altar to offer incense. He had al- 
ready assisted at the canonical office, celebrated the 
Mass, and was now performing the unique ceremony of 
blessing the roses, for the ritual of which the united 
choirs of the Capital were just now chanting the Magni- 
ficat. The Archbishop was vested in cappa magna, the 
long red train of which several graceful pages were hold- 
ing, and he wore a zuchetta of the same color, covering 
the fringe of long white hair which makes him so strik- 
ing and venerable a figure in all eclesiastical ceremonies. 
Such singing, such an imposing edifice, such a heavenly 
sanctuary, such a centerpiece in the martyr-metropolitan, 
such lights and fumes of incense, such a mass of wor- 
shipers, mostly with lighted tapers and all the marks of 
intense devotion! One had really to pinch oneself to 
find if he were in the flesh or had been transplanted in 
some mysterious way to the realms of bliss. 

The Archbishop blessed the roses, and taking his own 
spray in his hand and followed by the Bishop-Abbot 
of Guadalupe, the canons and other clergy, his proces- 
sional cross borne before him, filed out of the sanctuary, 
thus fulfilling the particular sacramental which charac- 
terizes the feast of December 12, and recalling the gift 
of roses which the Virgin herself sent, as a solemn token, 
to his saintly predecessor, the first Archbishop of Mexico, 
Mgr. Juan Zumarraga, on that eventful morning now 
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fast going on four centuries. Let us state briefly the 
grounds on which this holy tradition rests, a tradition 
now so marvelously confirmed by wonders, and implicitly 
approved by Popes, that to doubt it might well be re- 
garded as temerarious. Certainly the Mexican believes 
it firmly, and with all the warmth of his generous heart, 
loves and reverences his own dear Madonna protectress, 
the Virgin of the Tilma and the Roses, Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 

A pious Indian living in the village of Tolpetlac, not 
far away, passed round the hillside of Tepeyac, on his 
way to Mass at the mission of Santiago Tlaltelolco, now 
within the limits of the City of Mexico, on Saturday 
morning, December 7, 1531. Suddenly he heard sweet 
music, and looking up, beheld a beautiful lady who bade 
him listen attentively to what she had to say. He was 
to go at once to the Bishop and tell him that a temple 
in her honor should be erected on the hill where they 
stood. Trembling he had fallen on his knees whilst she 
addressed him, and when she vanished he went promptly 
and did as he was directed. The good Bishop, Don Juan 
Zumarraga, listened to him but dismissed him for a vis- 
ionary. Greatly dejected the poor Indian returned and 
found the Virgin awaiting him. He recounted, in halt- 
ing terms, what had happened, and was told by her to 
return again next day. On Sunday, Juan Diego came 
back according to promise, and was sent again to the 
Bishop to tell him that the miraculous Virgin required 
a temple built to her honor without delay. The Bishop, 
still incredulous, despite the Indian’s protestations, and, 
besides, thinking it improbable that such a poor instru- 
ment would be employed for such a mission, told him 
that he must bring some unmistakable evidence of the 
truth of his story, if he wished to be believed, and dis- 
missed him, but sent two of his servants to follow him 
and see what might really happen. Juan Diego re- 
turned by the most direct path, but as he approached the 
hill he disappeared from view in some mysterious way, 
met the Virgin again, made his report and was directed 
to be at the same place on the morrow. 

The next day, his uncle, who was down with a 
maligant fever, being much worse, poor Juan Diego 
only thought of fetching the priest to prepare him for 
death; and fearing, if he took the usual route to the 
parish church, he might be met and retarded in his mis- 
sion of mercy by the Wonderful Lady, he took another 
way round the hill. But there she was, coming down its 
side towards him! He told her, in his confusion, of the 
illness of his uncle and the necessity of a confessor and 
begged to be permitted to hurry on his way; but she 
quickly assured him that the sick man was now well and 
did not need a confessor, and that he should gather some 
flowers from the barren rocks, where they were, and 
carry them to the Bishop in evidence of the sincerity of 
her request. To his utter astonishment a profusion of 


roses, where roses were never seen before, sprang up 
at his feet. 


She commanded him to gather the roses in 
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his tilma or cloak and to show them to nobody till the 
Bishop himself had looked upon them. Joyfully he folded 
the flowers in the front part of his tilma, a garment made 
from the fine fiber of the maguey, and set forth for the 
Bishop’s palace. On the spot where the Virgin now ap- 
peared, a fountain of living water burst forth, which is 
to be seen till this day. Arrived at the Bishop’s house, 
Juan Diego dropped the roses at the holy prelate’s feet, 
when wonderful to say, there appeared upon the tilma 
that contained them, a most beautiful picture of the Vir- 
gin herself in the rarest art and coloring. The Bishop 
greatly moved and spiritually exalted, took the tilma with 
the miraculous impression from Juan Diego’s shoulders 
and placing it, with great reverence, and as a priceless 
treasure, in his private oratory, promised to fulfil 
promptly the demands of the Virgin, of which it was an 
earnest. His servants went back home with Juan Diego 
where they verified the cure of his uncle by the Virgin’s 
intercession, at the very hour in which she had told him. 

A chapel was built in 1532, where the roses so wonder- 
fully sprang from the rocks, and the sacred tilma, with 
the image of the Virgin upon it, was placed over the 
altar. Juan Diego and his wife took vows of perpetual 
chastity and remained in the House of the Virgin, as her 
servants, till, in 1548, in the odor of sanctity, they were 
gathered to their fathers. From that day forward there 
has been a constant stream of pilgrims before this altar, 
on the hill of Tepeyac, now known as the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe; and many and stupendous have 
been the marvels of grace operated there. In 1629 the 
Virgin is believed to have saved the city from flood, and, 
during the plague of 1736, the whole nation from ex- 
tinction. In 1754 she received the patronage of the 
Iberian possessions in America, from Pope Benedict the 
XIV, who issued a Papal Bull to this effect, in which he 
granted her a special office for December 12, calling 
her in it “ Protectress and Patroness of Mexico or New 
Spain.” In Guadalupe was signed, too, the treaty of 
peace between the United States and Mexico in 1848, 
the conditions of which, in view of present occurrences 
it would be well for both sides to reread. 

The population was preponderatingly Indian when the 
Virgin appeared; it is preponderatingly Indian today. 
There are a great many things, too, which go with Indian 
credulity and practice, which we cannot all accept so 
unreservedly; but, as the Aztecs had the tradition of a 
“Great Fair God,” with long flowing hair and beard, 
who was called Malintzi, and Tonantzin was his mother, 
whom they worshiped on the hill of Tepeyac, where the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to Juan Diego, and where the 
majestic Basilica now stands in her honor, it is not won- 
derful that they accepted readily the teachings of the 
Friars on the Incarnation and Birth of Our Saviour; and, 
because of this special apparition of theirs, can easily 
show a devotion to the Virgin, which nothing can uproot. 
The rest of the people, naturally, are greatly influenced 
by the fervor of the Indians, and even the new sects 
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which hitherto had to condemn devotion to Our Lady, 
in order to get a hearing at all, have had to tread lightly 
and respectfully on this ground in Mexico. In the 
Revolution, when scarcely any holy place was safe, 
nobody, no matter how abandoned or rapacious, ever 
touched the rich Shrine of Guadalupe, where solid silver 
railings, of fabulous value, golden vessels and gems 
worth more than the crown jewels of England, were 
practically unprotected. But they were protected, too, 
for everybody knew that if Guadalupe were violated the 
Indians would rise as one man, if nobody else did, and 
tear the offenders limb from limb. 

When a new and more beautiful church, to replace the 
primitive chapel was in course of construction centuries 
ago, the venerated image was placed in the convent chapel 
nearby for protection; but the Indians were always dis- 
contented over this move and were not happy again 
until it was restored to the new temple, and given its 
proper place as the center of special devotions. Now 
a project is afoot, as a thanksgiving act for the 
cessation of religious persecution and the return of the 
Bishops to their sees, to build another Basilica, as the 
present one is sinking on its foundations. The new one 
will cost $5,000,000, while this Basilica cost $2,500- 
000, and the new one will hold twice as many as this 
immense one does. But they must take the pro- 
tection of the Sacred Tilma into consideration, and keep 
it always where the jealous Indians can watchfully kneel 
before it. The present Basilica, replacing the primitive 
shrine was commenced in 1695, augmented continually, 
and finally dedicated in 1705. The nave is 200x 125 ft., 
with many chapels and crypts and surmounted by a dome 
reaching 125 ft. from the floor. The great work of reno- 
vation and embellishment was carried out by Father 
Plancarte, and on October 12, 1895, the Bishops of the 
Western world, among them Canadian and American rep- 
resentatives, foregathered to crown the marvelous image 
and consecrate the magnificent shrine to the Mother of 
God. It was a wonderful spectacle, marked by the great- 
est religious fervor and enthusiasm. The picture on the 
tilma was found then as fresh and bright as when the 
roses fell from it a Zumarraga’s feet, whilst others found 
about, having only half the antiquity, were faded and de- 
cayed. It stands today to receive the loving veneration 
of the Faithful and the unwilling wonder of even unbe- 
lieving scientists who, unable to gainsay the mystery after 
careful examination, cannot question the right of the 
people to offer to it-a hearty and loving veneration. 


Acadians and Puritans 1755-6 


GrEorGE F. O’DwyYErR 


es HE dispersion of the Acadians or French Neutrals 
—as they were called by the Massachusetts provin- 
cial government—between 1755 and 1756 was probably 
the most infamous and ill-directed proceeding that char- 
acterized the British policy of suppression while England 
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held sway in this country. Writers of all the civilized 
nations have deprecated it; historians have contrived to 
find an excuse for it; and poets, like the mimitable Long- 
fellow, have enshrined it in the romantic annals of Ameri- 


can literature. The only simile, the only parallel case in 
the world’s history, is that of Ireland. Only Ireland has 
been suppressed by England continually and her inhabi- 
tants have been dispersed at different periods from the 
time of the infamous Cromwell until the present day. As 
in the case of Ireland, the Acadian men, women, children, 
and priests were banished because they persisted in being 
Catholics and because they chose to adhere to the teach- 
ings of their priests and spiritual mentors. 

On November 7, 1755, the first immigrant of Aca- 
dians to New England arrived in Boston on several trans- 
ports. Only a few days before the sad little crowd of 
exiled emigrants were forced to go on board these trans- 
ports in the harbor of Annapolis, Nova Scotia, the main 
port of their homeland. The little gathering, huddled 
together on the Boston wharf with the cold, bleak winds 
of a New England fall blowing around them, gazed, some 
in apathy, some in defiance, at the curious townspeople 
of Boston, aliens to them in creed, manners and national- 
ity, who gathered to look at them, as they stood in their 
plight awaiting their sentence. Early that month, the 
captains of the transports which brought them, received 
orders from the Massachusetts Council, then in session 
in Boston, stating “ that liberty was given for landing so 
many of said Neutrals as will reduce those that may be 
left on board of any Transport to the Proportion of two 
Persons to a Tun, the hon’ble Benj Green Esq. of Halifax 
having assured the Committee that he will settle the affairs 
with the Masters of the Vessells” (Legislative Records 
Council 1755). 

But it was not until two months later that the Massa- 
chusetts provincial government took measures to appor- 
tion the unwelcome exiles to the seacoast towns. In the 
legislative records of the Council for December 27, 1755, 
we find this entry: 


Whereas, a considerable number of the Inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia arrived here the 26th inst. being removed by the Gov’r 
of that Province for the Security thereof; and no provision be- 
ing made for their support here, they are in great danger of suf- 
fering during this rigorous Season without the Interposition of 
the Court. Ordered that Mr. James Russell, Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Hall with such as the Hon’ble Board shall join shall be a 
Committee to provide for the Support of such Inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia until Advice may be had from Gov. Lawrence and 
his Orders concerning them. And the Committee are to 
dispose of them in the mean time in such Towns within the 
Province as they shall judge least inconvenient to the public and 
the Selectmen or Overseers of the Poor of the several Towns to 
which they may be sent, are hereby authorized & required to re- 
ceive them; and employ and support them in such manner as 
shall incur the least charge. And the said Inhabitants of Nova 


Scotia being so received & entertained (?) in any Town shall 
not be construed or understood to be an admission of them as 
Town Inhabitants: the Court relying upon it that some other 
provision will be made for them without any expense to this 
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Government. In Council Read and Concur’d and Samuel Watts 
and Wm. Brattle, Esq., are joined in the Affair. 

So the fate of the unwilling exiles was decided. If they 
were Hottentots or Sandwich Islanders their dispersion 
among the Massachusetts towns could not have been 
worse. To appease the ruffled feelings of the townsfolk 
the Council supplemented the above order by proclaiming 
that the province would support the Acadians from De- 
cember 27, 1755, till April 10, 1756, instructing the differ- 
ent towns in the vicinity of Boston “to keep an exact 
Account of the necessary & unavoidable Charges they 
have been or may be at for Support and transmit the 
same to the Secretary’s office for Payment in order to 
ascertain the Sums advanced by this Government from 
time to time for the Service & safety of Nova Scotia.” 

On May 28, 1756, a committee headed by John Cushing 
reported to the Council: 

That the said French Families be allowed to remain in this 
Province and be distributed into the several Sea Port Towns 
between Plymouth and Glocester, those Towns being included, 
and if any of those French People should hereafter be charge- 
able, it should not be to the Towns where they reside but to this 
Province. 

In this decisive order or recommendation the second 
dispersion of these unfortunate people was adjusted, 
“as shall incur the least charge,” as the original order 
set forth. Eighty-four men, women, and children who 
had been under the care of the overseers of Boston, were 
forthwith removed from the town and given over to the 
mercies of the unwilling native inhabitants. Ten went to 
Cambridge, Walpole received five, Topsfield,-five, Mid- 
dleton, five, Westford, five, Sherborn, five, Littleton, five, 
Bedford, five, Tewksbury, four, Brookfield, eight, Dun- 
stable, four, Southboro, six, Grafton, six, Bellingham, 
four, Acton, four, and Westboro, three. On August 25, 
1756, the Council ordered them dispersed accordingly. 
In charge of the active dispersion of these bereft farmers 
and fishermen and their families were the sheriffs of the 
counties of Middlesex and Suffolk. On arrival in the 
towns the little bands of exiles were given in charge of 
the selectmen and these worthies in turn made indifferent 
efforts to place them where they would be the least charge, 
mainly in barns, outhouses and dismantled houses. In 
some of the towns, the pigs and cattle had better quarters 
than the poor outcasts. But it is on record that the 
sympathy of selectmen was aroused at the plight of their 
fellow human beings in distress and these bestirred them- 
selves to find work and a decent habitation for the wan- 
derers. Afterwards, most of the men apportioned found 
employment on the farms, and the women proved their 
usefulness in the farmhouses. Their lack of knowledge 
of the English language and customs did not prevent them 
from demonstrating their capacity. 

No sooner had some settled themselves, however, than 
they were moved again to other towns. This unrest was 


caused in places where the Acadians insisted on practising 
their religious belief. The bigotry of the overzealous offi- 
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cials found its vent in complaints sent from time to time 
to the provincial authorities in Boston who had their 
hands full trying to adjust difficulties. The favorite 
method of adjusting these complaints was to order the 
unwelcome exiles to another town. It can easily be 
imagined what the feelings of the poor Acadians were. 
Sent from pillar to post, hounded again and again on 
account of their religious belief, belittled and hated, they 
were indeed bereft. 

In the Massachusetts archives, there is on record an 
interesting petition sent to the provincial authorities by 
John Muis, “ one of the French exiles from Nova Scotia.” 
The petition represents the feelings of Muis’ hundreds of 
fellow-exiles in Massachusetts, and in this pathetic out- 
pouring we see the heart-longing of the Acadian laid bare. 
John Muis was a fisherman, evidently, for in the petition 
he yearns for the sight of the sea. In March, 1759, this 
exile and his family were living in Methuen, a little vil- 
lage on the Merrimack river near what is now Lawrence, 
Mass. Muis’ petition reads: 

That being always used to live on the Sea coast he has not 
his health at methuen nor can he earn his living there as he 
could at some Seaport Town. And praying that he and his 
Family may be removed to Glocester where he shall want no 
other Provision to be made for them than only an House to 
live in. 

The Court on March 24, 1759, ordered that 

He have liberty to remove himself and Family from the Town 
of Methuen to the Town of Glocester But that he be Obliged 
to Subsist himself and Family after such removal without any 
Assistance from the Government. 

At this time, word had been passed from town to town 
among the exiles to rendezvous at Gloucestér and Salem 
for a homeward hegira, and many gathered at these places 
to walk the 500 miles back to their native land. At inter- 
vals, a kind-hearted ship captain would give the home- 
bound exiles a lift in their long journey, landing them at 
points along the Maine or Nova Scotia coast among the 
friendly settlements or their own kinsfolk, that dotted the 
coast from Acadia to Connecticut. 

The method of finding employment for the Acadians 
who were scattered among the Massachusetts towns was 
along the lines of easiest resistance for those who had 
them in charge. For instance, John Greenleaf, a member 
of the Massachusetts Council, submitted this report on 
August 25, 1756: 

That the Selectmen of the several Towns where any of those 
French People are or may be placed, be directed to assist them 
in procuring Employment at such Rates as they shall judge rea- 
sonable (italics inserted) and, if thro want of Employment, or 
thro want of Ability, any of them can’t earn a Support for them- 
selves & Families the Select Men be directed to afford them 
such Relief as may be necessary for their comfortable Subsist- 
ence in the same Manner as if they had been proper Inhabitants 
of this Province. 

It would be interesting to know what day of the week 
August 25 was.* The writer’s hazard is that it was Mon- 





* August 25, 1756, fell on Monday. 
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day and that the legislators of the province had all 
attended church the previous day. For the change in 
spirit was marked in comparison with the exactions 
penned in the preceding months. 

The exiles who were dispersed throughout the southern 
colonies tried to make their way back to Acadia, as was 
only natural. Most of them walked in bands the long 
distance and begged or worked their way northward. On 
August 6, 1756, there arrived at Boston ninety-nine Aca- 
dians from Georgia. Mention of them is found on the 
minutes of the Boston Selectmen for August 6, that 
year, as follows: 

Information was given the Selectmen that Jacques Morris, a 
French Neutral, had come into Town with two Small Vessels 
full of french Neutrals from Georgia but last from Barnstable 
(Cape Cod) S’d Morris was sent for & warned by the Select- 
men not to Land those Persons in the Town. The Number of 
them is five men & Sixty Women & children—about fifty of the 
above People were brought in the Sloop Lemmon, Barnabas 
Gibbs, Master, from the county of Barnstable, who was also 
warned not to Land any of the Persons above-mentioned in 
this Town. 

It is evident that the two shiploads of people landed at 
Cape Cod for water and supplies and that the news of 
their unexpected descent on the townsfolk of Barnstable 
reached the ears of the sheriff, John Gorham, who ac- 
companied them to Boston to bring their case before the 
provincial authorities. On August 17, 1756, the Council 
decided : 

That said French People be committed to the Sheriff of the 
County of Suffolk and he be directed to cause strict Search to 
be made after any Papers the said People may have in their 
Possession & to secure the same in order to their being deliv- 
ered to a Committee of this Court. 

While the exiles were awaiting their final dispersions 
in and around Boston, many of them, restless and chafing 
under the restraints imposed on them by their indifferent 
custodians, traveled from town to town, probably inspired 
with the hope of meeting some of their own countrymen. 
To check this, the Councillors in session in Boston in 
June, 1756, 

Ordered & Directed That the Select Men and Overseers of 
the poor be very Carefull to keep the French People from Idling 
& Wandering about; and none of that People shall be permitted 
to travel from Town to Town without Leave first be obtained 
from Two of the Select Men or Overseers of ye Poor where 
they respectively belong of which such people shall produce Cer- 
tificate or otherwise they shall be stoped & turned back by any 
two English householders who are hereby impowered to exam- 
ine & stop or return them if they have not excuse in Writing as 
above. 

In other words, the provincial authorities gave any two 
citizens or townsmen power to seize and search the poor 
wanderers and do with them what they willed. One can 
imagine what happened to defenseless Acadian women, 
of which there were many in the province at the time, 
under these conditions. In Ireland, relative conditions 
exist today, only at this enlightened period of English 
oppression, the tory householders and informers and irre- 
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sponsibles along the country highways in that tortured 
nation are reinforced with hand grenades, machine guns 
and bomb-dropping airplanes. 7 

The expulsion and subsequent dispersion of the Aca- 
dians is a sad instance of man’s inhumanity to man. 
Urged on by blind racial and religious bigotry and in- 
spired by the rapacity and greed of an English king, the 
British committed a crime of which there is no defense. 
Historians of British tendencies have sought to excuse 
the wrong done to these home-loving, peace-abiding peo- 
ple, but they lack sincerity and are inspired by ulterior 
motives. 

In 1786, as if in reparation for the wrongs done by 
their predecessors, the provincial government at Halifax 
gave the Acadians a tract of land, on the southwestern 
coast of Nova Scotia, sheltered by the waters of the bay 
of St. Mary. Here in this sheltered nook of the home- 
land, at eventide, the sturdy, old, repatriated descendants 
of their persecuted ancestors gather in the little village 
chapels and say the rosary for the repose of their souls. 
Slowly but surely, the offspring of these descendants are 
working their way back to the ancient homeland along 
the bay of Minas. God is good and the Norman stock is 
fertile. Who knows but that once more, modern Evan- 
gelines and Gabriels and sturdy Basils may dwell in peace 
and prosperity in old Acadie. 


American Mistakes Concerning France 
Henry E. O’Keere, C.S.P. 


HE noble basilica of Montmartre is now finished and 
consecrated as a peace offering by the French people 
to the Prince of Peace. 

It was Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, who in his 
treatise on Lourdes after he sojourned there, was pro- 
voked to distress by the cursory English opinion that the 
French were an irreligious people. One might aver, 
however, that Lourdes is not Paris any more than the 
sanctified crags of Notre Dame de la Garde can be com- 
pared to the illicit nooks in the side streets of Bordeaux. 
Paris is a city of sharp contrasts. Balzac’s house is but 
a stone’s throw from the place where the Seraphic Pére 
I-ymard once lived.. 

Superficial English observation is perhaps more 
worthy of rebuke than the snap-judgment of our ill-edu- 
cated American officer and soldier concerning the 
French Republic. They have returned from France 
with distorted aspects of things fundamental. They are 
not altogether to be blamed, no, not even the educated, 
for the perspective faculty is a rare gift and in some 
manner apart from education. You may call it an 
illative sense or even an instinct. But whatever it is, 
it is not the outcome of information or learning. Yet 
it is not less wonderful than the estimative faculty in 
the animal which will discard the poison to consume 
the thing which is wholesome. 
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But there are animals that wax fat on that which is 
unwholesome. The hyena skulks around churchyards 
and with its putrid snout uproots the carcasses of the 
dead. The coyote on the prairies scents the dead cattle 
from afar. 

Our tongue would cleave to the roof of our mouth, 
so to speak, if we should tell of men who are not 
even hedonists, but have a morbid instinct for discover- 
ing the unwholesome. So opportunely and in a mannerly 
fashion we withdraw an untimely assertion. 

Cardinal Newman writes of thinkers who in their 
judgments bend principles until they snap. Equally 
offensive is the logician who in his ratiocination puts his 
conclusion wider than his premises. American humor 
is almost always elliptical, as American statement is 
almost always general and in the superlative degree. 
Cardinal Mercier would tell us, I fancy, that medieval 
scholastic precision of thought was never more neces- 
sary. Was there ever less clear thinking and writing 
than there is today? Was there ever such immature 
judgment from such mature minds? Every untaught 
ninny can in these times with facility pronounce on the 
most complex diffculties. 

That supreme master of thought, Thomas Aquinas, 
attributes two essential qualities to a good mind; first, 
to know and secondly to know when it does not know. 
There are some types of mind that know much but never 
know when they do not know. This intellectual limita- 
tion is the explanation of our excellent officers and men 
who have returned to tell us of the wickedness of 
France. They forget, or rather never knew that they 
landed in that country in a grim hour when it was not 
only demoralized but flattened out with the iron pressure 
of misfortune. In the bloody mess of the war our 
soldiers were oblivious to the fact that France was 
making expiation in blood for 10,000 national follies. 

But moral deordination, it is said, existed in France 
even before the cursed war. Yes; but the opinion pro- 
nounced at that time was from the lips of the super- 
ficial and sometimes dissipated tourist of England and 
America. Now it solemnly issues from the mouth of 
the English and American soldier who says what he 
says with more gravity and less thought since he is flat- 
tered by an audience he never held before. Soldiers are 
heroes before even small boys not to mention their sweet- 
hearts, sisters and mothers. It takes the acute observer 
to discriminate. The Greek word “to criticize” pre- 
supposes the faculty to judge properly. 

Below the ancient and holy hill of Montmartre there 
fester those infectious sores of modern social life called 
by the French the café chantant. They are supported 
not by the youth of Paris but by the prodigality of rich 
and reckless Americans and English who upon pleasure 
bent judge the brilliant city by these malodorous haunts. 
That flaming dome of the Church of the Heart of Christ 
which hangs above and crowns Montmartre is lost in the 
sickly vision of the pleasure seekers below. They are 
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morally impervious to the tears and the blood and the 
incense of prayer. ascending above the skies. Further- 
more, Paris, great as it is, in its gayety and art and life, 
is not the heart or head of the French nation. Behind 
its lurid glamor there lurk the tragic despair and reac- 
tion which come from the abnormal and inordinate. 
Its excesses are local and much provoked by foreign 
interest and curiosity. Nor indeed is the French Gov- 
ernment the heart or head of the French nation. 

One day I went to Chartres to see the thirteenth-cen- 
tury windows. The color and fire in the glass were as 
nothing compared to the light that lingered in the eyes 
of a faithful and heroic people at prayer. Not even he 
who has seen it can tell of the 30,000 flambeaux that 
shine at night with the flame of faith before the piazza of 
the Basilica at Lourdes. There I saw a cripple from 
Antwerp hold his crutch up to the sky and walk with 
the winged step of youth. I saw the pilgrims who 
tramped barefooted over the stones of the Pyrenees, 
with their children and their goats, praying as if they 
belonged to another world. 

Missionary enterprise from Madagascar to the South 
Sea Islands has been paralyzed since the French priest- 
hood has been so broken. Although our soldiers may 
have learned the names and know of the unseemly places 
in Marseilles, Bordeaux and Paris, they know nothing of 
the sweetness and moral beauty of the French home. 
The ulcerous manifestations of unhallowed social and 
domestic life are obviously apparent in France as per- 
haps in no other country. Because of this the super- 
ficial foreigner arrives at invalid conclusions. His lack 
is pathetic and brutal. How can he know anything of 
the foyer, since French family life is exclusively sacred? 
How can he know anything of the honnéte femme of 
France? How can he know anything of that faithful, 
cheerful housewife and mother who passionately loves 
her children, who is the daughter to her aged parents, 
the gracious sister to her brother, the chaste spouse to her 
husband? “ She is,” as Barrett Wendell puts it, “the 
central fact of the national life of her country.” 

As I write I think of the more than million noble dead 
that have just bled on the fair fields of France. I see in 
vision once again Amiens, Reims, Rouen, Chartres and 
Notre Dame. Joan of Arc, Bernadette Soubirous, and 
Margaret Mary Alacoque are too fresh in our memory 
to speak of them at length, but what of those sublime 
beginnings of the French race? What of those early 
times when St. Nicaise, the disciple of St. Denis, who 
coming from Rome, the center of Christendom, with 
Quirinus and Subiculus, began with his bloody martyr- 
dom the long list of saints, missionaries and heroes all 
down the picturesque centuries of French history? How 
can we speak of their universities except to behold with 
wonder the gigantic proportions of French literature 
and art? It is excessively bad reasoning to measure 
French classicism by one department of erotic French 
fiction. How can any one except the poet, scholar and 
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saint speak of the perennial and golden glory of France? 
“ Gesta Dei per Francos” is a verity and. not mere fatu- 
ous rhetoric. Well, officers and soldiers may be brave 
soldiers and officers, and yet have nothing of what we 
term the historical sense. Indeed they may be clever 
and know nothing of literature or art. Alas! they may 
be honest and yet know nothing of philosophy and there- 
fore be utterly unable to give a dispassionate judicial 
verdict of a mighty and complex race and nation, like the 
French people and Republic. 

Yet they are our officers and soldiers. 
we have done without them? 


What should 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words.) 


Red Cross Again 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The November Red Cross Magazine is to hand after the fall 
“vacation” in the art, or trade, preservative of all arts. It is 
now a strictly peace magazine and will join with enthusiasm 
in the Americanizing of our foreign element. Yet on p. 56 
we read that a wonder-working Presbyterian minister, Joel Hay- 
den, a young man in his early thirties, got his first idea of 
pioneering in this direction from Dr. Robert Speer in 1905. This 
was just about the time Dr. Speer was starting on his own 
celebrated pioneer trip to South America, where he discovered 
so many Papal Bulls and encyclicals going about to the damage 
of North American wits. 

So Joel Thaumaturgus Hayden had at least a good shove 
ahead from Robert Speer; but surely he went further than Dr. 
Speer would have him go (p. 57) where he was so un-Pres- 
byterian as “to bow before carved Madonnas in vaulted cathe- 
drals.” Robert must put the rein on Joel, that’s clear, otherwise 
Joel will go so far as to have “Mass” in his Woodlawn Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, where “Madonnas” and per- 
haps “Stations” are already installed. Ruthenian Presbyterian 
Mass-books may still be had, survivals from experiments in the 
West and in Canada of ten years ago or so, as we learned from 
the late Andrew Shipman. 

There is no doubt the Americanization campaign of the Red 
Cross Magazine will be pushed vigorously. We can guess the 
direction of it all from Dr. Speer and his protégé, Dr. Hayden. 
It is interesting to read some five pages of readable copy about 
dealings in school with “bad” boys, pp. 37-41, by a principal who 
conducts a Gary School (whatever that is); for “Gary” or va- 
Gary means as many things as “res” in Latin, or “religion” in 
English. Forbearance is the chief means of coping with “bad” 
boys, it seems, and the principal in question is reputed to practise 
his own preachments with the six fine boys who call him 
“popper.” He has the courage of his convictions, anyhow. 

New York. Ropert P. GREEN. 


The Italian Problem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Omitting the offensive personalities in Fr. Fusco’s letter, I 
notice that he makes the two following admissions: He admits, 
first, that the Italians are neglected in Italy; and secondly, that 
they are in a deplorable condition requiring American help in 
this country; he thus admits the contention which has been the 
subject of our discussion. 

The deplorable conditions which we regret are not due as 
Father Fusco says to Americanism, for they are reproduced 
among the Italians in South America, where there is no Ameri- 
canism. The Germans, Poles, Bohemians, Canadians, and other 
nationalities are subjected to the influence of Americanism and 
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yet they cling to and grow stronger in their faith. The atmos- 
phere that the immigrant is supposed to breathe in Italy before 
breathing in this country the tainted air of Americanism, which 
is found so deleterious, is not a Catholic atmosphere, but an 
atmosphere permeated by unbelief and hatred of religion and 
superstition. 

In the second place he admits there is an Italian problem to 
be solved. In other words he admits the deplorable condition 
of the Italian immigrant, which we have been lamenting in this 
discussion. How are we to meet and cope with the sad condi- 
tions of the Italian Catholic today? Let me pass over the at- 
tempt to solve the question in the case of the Italian adult. It 
is insoluble. The question resolves itself, then, into trying to 
save the rising generations of Italians, in other words the Ital- 
ian children. Father Fusco finds the solution, and rightly, in 
“Catholic schools, free Catholic schools, hundreds of free Cath- 
olic schools.” If that be the case, and these schools are neces- 
sary, as they are, the Italians should build them. The Irish, 
Germans, Poles and Canadians built their schools for the edu- 
cation of their children years ago. Many of these schools have 
been turned over to the Italians, who in some cases would not 
even pay the Sisters who taught their children. Why will they 
not build them? Too poor? They are no poorer than the other 
nationalities. 

But we must face conditions as they are and look facts in the 
face. The Italian will not build the schools, he will not sup- 
port the schools, and in some cases which I know, he would 
not even pay the teachers. What then is to be done? First, 
every pastor who has a parochial school in a district where there 
are Italian chidren should welcome these children to his class- 
rooms and not rest content till every Italian child within the 
limits of his parish is under the influence of the parochial 
school. This unfortunately has not in some cases been done in 
the past. Secondly, we must continue making sacrifices, with- 
out stint, for the erection of Catholic schools in Italian districts. 
We shall have to call upon our self-sacrificing Sisters to devote 
themselves to the education of these children, and at times we 
shall have to be responsible for the meager and paltry remune- 
ration which they ask. Our slogan must be: “Every Italian 
Child in a Catholic School.” 


Kansas City. Tuomas W. BENNETT. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I answer the letter of P. H. M. published in America of 
December 27, 1919. The man who is supposed to be writing to 
AmerIcA from Kansas City has made another recruit to his 
cause in the person of a young priest who is living on the Ital- 
ians of Kensington, Ill. Of course he is, by no means, an Ital- 
ian and is thankful to the Lord for this favor. He betrays the 
same stuff the “ Reverend” Bennett is made of, with the only 
difference that he is a trifle more pedagogic. Well, he has all 
the right to be. He did not spend “the most precious years of 
his life” studying in Rome for nothing, and we are obliged to 
him for having taken the pain to make us aware of the fact. 

We are up against one of those men who, fearing he would 
not know enough by studying at home, went to Italy, whence 
he returned, having (perhaps) in his hand a nicely embossed 
and decorated parchment telling universis et singulis that he is 
a D.D. (letters which, according to Fr. Tabb, mean dead dumb) 
and within his heart the resolution to repay Italy for the edu- 
cation she gave him by blackening her name. And, behold, in 
studying revenge, he has kept for four long years his own 
wounds green. Ah, no! he should have waited a little longer. 
In vindicando, criminosa est celeritas. 

He begins by saying that I, in defending the Italians, used 
mere “gratuitous assertions,” and since he is read in theology 
as no other priest is, concluded by saying, quod gratis asseritur, 
gratis negatur. But as a matter of fact, neither I nor the other 
gentlemen that protested with me against the charges made by 
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Mr. Bennett, made any assertion. I simply stated, in plain Eng- 
lish, that most of the remarks uttered by Mr. Bennett were lies, 
and called upon him to come forth with proofs. So his 
gratis asseritur does not apply to me, but to his friend. 
And therefore until now he is with me, and need not be afraid. 
It is true, I did not have the privilege of making my ecclesias- 
tical studies in Italy, but, thanks be to God, I am not a leper that 
he should shrink from such a contact. 

Further, he forgets himself, and asserts “that the consensus 
of opinion of American priests dealing with Italians would coin- 
cide with Mr. Bennett’s.” That there is something abnormal 
about the Catholicism of the Italian immigrants, we all admit. 
But to say that all American priests are ready to agree with 
whatever calumny Mr. Bennett may see fit to utter against the 
Italian clergy and their parishioners, is a calumny fastened to 
the robe of the American clergy. With the exception of the 
Rev. Pastor of Kensington, of Mr. Bennett and a few more 
cranks, I feel honored to say that the American priests are too 
fair-minded, too sensible, too judicious, too prudent to share the 
attitude Mr. Bennett and the pastor of the Italians of Kensing- 
ton have taken against whatever bears the name of Italy. 

He stated that he is “living in a thickly-settled Italian dis- 
trict, inhabited principally by Italians, from the north of Flor- 
ence, and by no means from Italy’s poorest class.” In other 
words, he does not believe that one of the principal reasons why 
men migrate is the betterment of their conditions. He who is 
comfortable at home does not entertain such an idea. If there 
is anything which both men and birds hold in common it is mi- 
gration into strange lands with the purpose of bettering their 


life. And that this purpose generally presupposes poverty is 


a truth which would be obscured if an attempt were made to 


prove it. 
“T have found,” continues my brother-priest, “that absolute 


ignorance among the Italians in regard to the publishing of 


banns is quite prevalent.” And, as a good philosopher, this 
time, he goes on to prove his assertion by relating an incident 
which occurred in his parish. An Italian couple wish to be 
united in holy matrimony, and of course go to the local pas- 
tor, the priest. They know no other way to get married. But 
they “expressed their desire of entering the marriage state, offi- 
cially and immediately.” What an extraordinary request! 
Nevertheless the priest of Kensington, “after arguing for some 
minutes, finally consented to marry the couple on the following 
day, with a dispensation.” Probably the girl had just arrived 
from Italy, as is often the case, and was a perfect stranger 
among the Italians of that town. However my opponent by tell- 
ing the whole story has spoiled a fine argument in favor of his 
charge, that of the banns, against the Italians, and has rendered 
suspicious all the other charges he makes in the same letter. 
A veritable blunder is this, in every kind of polemics. 

And if he should find it necessary to nose again into this dis- 
cussion let him know that the only thing which is on trial today 
is whether the Italian is Catholic at heart or not. Father Ne- 
pote said he is. Mr. Bennett answered that he is not. I did 
not come into the discussion as an arbitrator. Therefore, I will 
say no more on the question. But what will testify in favor of 
Father Nepote’s statement is the registers of all the Catholic 
churches in the United States, that of Kensington included. 
Therein my young brother-priest will find registered ninety-nine 
per cent of the baptisms, marriages and deaths which took place 
among the Italian immigrants down to date. And that is an ir- 
refragable proof that the Italian in the United States is still 
Catholic at heart. He may class him among the 4,000,000 Catho- 
lics “who are usually passed over in the parish census” be- 
cause they are the “non-contributing” members of our Church, 
as Bishop Canevin said, but he and Bennett must not dare any 
longer to say that he is lost to the Faith, and thus give new 
impetus to the ravaging work of the American Protestants. 
‘They are as Catholic today as the same class of people in the 
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country of their ancestors,” said the Bishop (Catholic Histori- 
cal Review—Vol. II, 1917) whose beloved name I have already 
quoted. As far as the Italian children are concerned, I think 
that the question should be decided by the Bishops of the coun- 
try, and they can do so now that they are sitting in council. 
They are the only ones that can excogitate the means to save 
the coming generation of Italians in America. In Pittsburgh 
diocese, where the Italians are not denied priests and churches 
of their own, the question is not so keenly felt as elsewhere. 
The “Catholic Encyclopedia” ten years ago, I think, gave this 
diocese twelve Italian parishes, seventeen Italian priests and two 
Catholic schools for the Italians, the Italian population of the 
diocese being at the time some 150,000. Today we have about 
200,000 of them and they are cared for by thirty Italian priests, 
in four Catholic schools, in twenty Italian churches and in six 
churches for mixed congregations. 


Hillsville, Pa. Nicota Fusco. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

These are sad days for Mr. Bennett; he surely must be 
aware by this time that he has called down a storm of criti- 
cism re his views on the Italian problem. After reading the 
scorching reply from the pen of the Rev. Nicola Fusco, pastor 
of Hillsville, I feel the discussion has caused a stir. I hope this 
stir will be caught up by all the Italian priests, who have Ital- 
ian people under their care. For there is no denying the fact, 
the Italians are somewhat neglectful about their religious duties. 
To be generous, I would say many are very indifferent about 
their church obligations. I have had a good chance of viewing 
this problem at close range, so I, too, feel that I may air my 
opinion on the Italian problem. 

My first experience came when I was a seminarian on a visit 
to a good zealous Italian priest. His congregation were living 
on a plantation. I saw them at work in the fields. I visited their 
homes and I had the great pleasure of assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in their small, but well-kept little mission 
church. And I wish to state here that I was very much im- 
pressed by their devotion. In their homes they were very hos- 
pitable. Their homes were simple, but the Catholic atmosphere 
was there. Yes, the Italians in America can be good Catholics, 
but what they need is solid, practical, Catholic training. Now 
that I have in my congregation many Italian families, I am try- 
ing to give them such a training, and I may add that our labors 
bring deep consolation to us. When we entered on our pastoral 
duties here about three years ago, we had little support, finan- 
cially speaking, from the Italians. Today their contributions to 
the parish treasury compare most favorably with the assistance 
given by the American part of the congregation. 

Some may wonder at this, some at least may question our 
veracity. Here is how we brought about this happy condition 
of affairs. I explained to the Italian congregation how our 
churches and schools are supported in America. At the same 
time I refreshed their minds regarding the church’s support in 
their home-land. There the Government extended meager sup- 
port to the clergy in return for the property taken from the 
Church. No thanks for the Government’s generosity. In 
America our Catholics should support, and do support, our 
churches and schools. Having brought these facts home to them, 
I had a committee formed, and I called it the “ Board on Church 
Improvement.” This Board was made up of three selected, in- 
telligent Italian men, and in turn they selected a man from their 
own class who was a good practical Catholic. He visited every 
Italian family monthly for their offering. This offering was a 
common amount for all. A new rectory was built in our parish 
some time ago, and I am happy to state that the Italians helped 
most loyally in building it. Every month their offering reaches 
our desk. 

So much for their support in upbuilding our parish. Now I 
wish to make a few observations regarding their spiritual life. 
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Three times a year I call in an Italian priest to assist me in 
looking after my Italian people. We visit them. They always 
enjoy our visits. Their children are given instructions in Chris- 
tian doctrine every Sunday. I have given a copy of the New 
Testament to each of the boys. When the boys are old enough, 
that is, whefi they are twelve years of age, I enroll them as 
Catholic Boy Scouts of America. I organized a troop shortly 
after entering on my pastoral duties here. Our Troop is No. 3. 
The scout’s uniform works a great transformation in the boys. 
Their weekly meeting and hikes with me all aid in molding them 
into practical American citizens of tomorrow. The parents in 
turn feel proud of their boys. The Italian boys and girls are 
under the able care of the zealous Sisters in our academy. The 
girls are taught domestic science, music and real American cul- 
ture. Working along these lines, I feel it is only a question of 
a few years when the Italian problem in our parish will be a 
thing of the past. Through the children I reach the parents. 
Again, I repeat, what the Italians need is practical Catholic 
training. 


Helena. T. M. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The cause of the Italian problem, in my opinion, is avarice; 
but not the kind of avarice that Mr. Bennett and many others 
think, but a compulsory avarice. The Italians in America are 
obliged to save money in every possible manner, and this fur- 
nishes an occasion for calling them avaricious in the worst 
meaning of the word. They are obliged to save money on ac- 
count of the way they are treated and the hatred which almost 
all the American Catholics, not American Protestants, have for 
them. This antagonism does not allow them to stay in Amer- 
ica for a period of time longer than five or ten years. Do we 
expect that the Italians, despised as they are, as we all know, 
would stay here for a longer time? Do we think that, expect- 
ing to leave in a very short time, they would contribute a con- 
siderable amount of money for building a church or for sup- 
porting a pastor? Italians in Italy have the same freedom which 
they enjoy in America, and this fact attracts them homeward 
rather than toward the United States. But it is not so with 
Irishmen, Poles, Germans, etc., who come to the United States 
not because of poverty, but for political reasons. This makes 
them feel at home more than is the case with Italians. So we 
cannot be surprised at seeing these peoples build their churches 
and support their pastors. 

A gentleman from Kensington, IIl., in a letter published in 
America for December 27, asserts that the root of the Ital- 
ian difficulty is found in the mother country, and that they are 
not taught religion sufficiently. Italians in Italy are taught re- 
ligion well enough; if they do not perform their duties to- 
wards religion in America, it is not for lack of instruction in 
the religion which they in their hearts profess, but for financial 
reasons as I have already explained. 

His second statement, namely, that he could count on his fin- 
gers the number of the Sunday-school classes in Italy, is very 
surprising. In Italy there are not only Sunday-school classes, 
but also gli oratorii festivi, which are places under the direction 
of the Salesian Fathers, where the Italian youths go and spend 
Sundays. 

From his other statement that “the Italians in regard to mat- 
rimony are blank, and that ignorance among them in this regard 
is prevalent,” I am inclined to believe that the young couple 
about whom he spoke, have never been in Italy. For if the 
young couple had received the least education in Italy, or if 
they had passed about one month in Italy, they would have 
learnt or heard of the Government regulations concerning mat- 
rimony, namely: a person, before he can contract marriage, must 
apply to the municipio where he has been residing for at least 
six months, for a certificate of stato libero, which can be ob- 
tained only after fifteen days have elapsed from the date of the 
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These fifteen days are demanded by the Govern- 
ment for the banns; it is not necessary to say that the Church 


application. 


has the same regulations. I do not think the same ignorance 
was displayed each time that a couple went to see him on a 
like business. 
Baltimore. FRANK R, Dr PAuta. 
[This controversy is now closed.—Ep. AmeEnrica.] 


A Revolution in Greek 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After eliminating all the assertions of Mr. Wm. T. Burns’ 
letter in AMERICA for December 27, that are not to the point, two 
assertions remain. They are (1) “The student of ordinary abil- 
ity is attracted by ‘the mass of rags and tags’ of a page of 
Greek script rather than repelled.” (2) “The Greek script and 
the Greek language are one entity.” On these two assertions 
rests whatever in Mr. Burns’ letter is to the point. I deny both 
assertions. My reasons for denying the first assertion are based 
on my own experience, the testimony of those with whom lI 
have conversed on the subject of Greek script and the testi- 
mony that I have read in books. As it would scarcely be mod- 
est to claim any particular validity for my own experience, I 
prefer to rely more on the spoken or written testimony of others. 
A great number of teachers of Greek in various colleges and 
universities in the Middle West have assured me that they found 
the Greek script a stumbling block rather than an attraction to 
students. So much for oral testimony. As a specimen of written 
testimony I quote a sentence from the Greek primer of Clarence 
Gleason, who has taught Greek for more than a quarter of a 
century in well-known schools in the East. On page 10 of “A 
Greek Primer” we read: “When the alphabet is thoroughly 
mastered the greatest stumbling block in the Greek student’s 
path has been removed.” How delightfully ironical it would 
make that sentence if for stumbling block we substituted attrac- 
tion. So much for assertion number one. 

“The Greek script and the Greek language are one entity.” 
This is untrue because any language can be dissociated from its 
script and still remain perfectly and integrally the same lan- 
guage. To see how absurd is Mr. Burns’s assertion substitute 
for the word “Greek” the word “English.” “The English 
script and the English language are one entity.” But they are 
obviously two entities because a man may be able to speak the 
English language and not even suspect that such a thing as script 
exists. Many of the soldiers from the Southern States were 
found to be illiterate, or, if we may coin the word, “ ascriptic,” 
but they were able to speak the English language and they could 
understand the English language. In like manner the Greek lan- 
guage and the Greek script are logically and ontologically diverse 
entities. Logically because we can conceive of them as existing 
apart, ontologically, because as a matter of fact they have ex- 
isted apart in the external world, as a matter of fact the spoken 
language preceded the written language. The fact that the tra- 
ditional script of a language and the language itself are diverse 
entities is recognized in one of the most scholarly of modern 
periodicals, Studies. In Studies poems are written in a tran- 
literation of the original Gaelic script. The poems are undeni- 
ably in the Gaelic language, yet the script is undeniably English 
script. Besides we have the same phenomenon in English. Mod- 
ern English script is as much a distinct script from the Chau- 
cerian and pre-Chaucerian script as it is from the Greek script. 
Our modern Chaucer is practically a transliteration of Chaucer 
himself. If Mr. Burns had lived when men advocated a change 
from Chaucerian script to modern English script he would have 
been forced to exclaim. “ The English language of Chaucer and 
the script of Chaucer are one entity.” And the result has be- 
lied him. For we have those who can understand Chaucer and 
yet they could not read him in his own script. Finally some 
of the modern Greeks use English script instead of Greek. 

Toledo. A. G. Bricxet, S.J. 
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Civic Peace Through Love of God 
OME weeks ago, the sheriff of Cook County, which 
for all practical purposes, is the city of Chicago, 
opened a school of reform in one of the county jails. A 
murderer was to be executed, and the sheriff thought 
that the solemn event might be utilized to bring to a 
better frame of mind such of his prisoners as had not 
yet heaped up the measure of their iniquities. He ac- 
cordingly selected some 200 prisoners to witness the 
execution. “They will have something to remember,” 
he said, “when they leave this place.” Much censure 
and some praise have followed the sheriff’s experiment, 
but what the official resents most heartily is the sharp 
criticism offered by several law and order reform 
leagues. “These good men and women mean well 
enough, but their misguided sympathy is one of the 
greatest causes of the present wave of crime in the city.” 
They have destroyed the fear of punishment to such an extent 
that criminals no longer think detention in jail, from which they 
may be speedily released or paroled, any deterrent. They are 
constantly advocating laws to. alleviate the punishment of the 
criminal, forgetting the protection which the law-abiding citizen 
is entitled to against these enemies of society. Let them devote 
the energy they now expend in sympathy with murderers and 
other criminals to bringing to justice brutes who have despoiled 
or blotted out the lives of useful citizens, thereby darkening for- 
ever the lives of many. 
The sheriff argues well. There is little reason to sup- 
pose that the souls of these jail-birds were contaminated, 
when they saw one of their number who had murdered 
a peaceful citizen, paying the full penalty of the law. 
On the contrary, observing that the law can punish and 
sometimes does punish, some may have reached the con- 
clusion that lawlessness is a poor business. But whether 
or not the sheriff’s experiment was wholly successful, it 
is worse than foolish for good men and women to argue 
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that fear of punishment and hope of reward are not the 
highest motives, and then draw the conclusion that fear 
of punishment has no value at all. No one seriously con- 
tends that crime can be done away with by the infliction 
of frightful legal penalties. Not even the eternal punish- 
ment which Almighty God affixes to the violation of His 
law does that. But the wisest of saints and sages have 
ever held that fear of punishment may deter from sin 
when the deliberate love of righteousness falters. 

In the proportion that men freely choose the things 
that are just and true, the need of law grows less. There- 
fore the most powerful attack on iniquity does not lie in 
the adoption of new legislation, but in training our 
children, the men and women of the next generation, to 
hate what is evil, to love God above all things, and for 
His sake their neighbor as themselves. Religion in the 
education of the child is an imperative civic necessity. 
Legislatures and judges and prisons and executions have 
their legitimate function in society, but we work most ef- 
fectively for the establishment of the reign of law and 
order by striving to develop in the hearts of our boys and 
girls a knowledge of what is right and just, out of which 
will rise the motive urging them always to follow the 
paths of justice and peace. 


Home Critics of the Public School 

UT in Michigan a clique of politicians is urging an 

amendment to the State Constitution. This amend- 
ment requires “all children of school age to attend the 
public school,” and in its favor a three-fold argument is 
presented. The first is that the “ framers of the Consti- 
tution had in mind a public common school education of 
our children”; the second, that the public school is a 
“national” institution; and the third, that the public 
school is far superior to the school conducted under 
private auspices. 

The triple argument mounts to a climax of absurdity. 
To begin with, the framers of the Constitution said pre- 
cisely nothing about education. They well knew that 
the control of education lay outside their sphere, and if 
they “had in mind” a constitutional clause establishing 
a Federal system of compulsory public schools, they very 
wisely kept the thought locked within their bosoms. In 
the next place, the public school is in no sense, a “ na- 
tional ” institution. It is a State or local institution. The 
Federal Government did not invent it, does not formally 
authorize it, contributes nothing to its support, exercises 
no control over its management, and, so far as its charter, 
the Constitution, is concerned, does not know that the 
public school exists. Finally, the general statement that 
the public school is superior to the private school, is a 
pure assumption. No proof is offered, probably because 
such proof as is available points the other way. 

A school is not constituted by a building, a laboratory, 
or a claim upon public funds, but by teachers. Judged 
by this criterion, the public school of the present day 
leaves something to be desired. Dr. P. P. Claxton, di- 
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justly be considered a hostile critic, recently said that the 
public schools of the country were understaffed by 50,- 
ooo teachers, and that “not less than 300,000” now in 
service “are below any reasonable standard of ability 
and preparation.’”’ There are about 600,000 teachers in 
the public schools. It follows then, that in Dr. Claxton’s 
opinion, fifty per cent of these men and women are unfit 
to be in a classroom, except as pupils. This estimate, 
which may seem exaggerated, was not prepared by an 
advocate for the private schools, and is repeated in the 
National Education Association Bulletin, for January. 
Dr. E. S. Evenden, secretary of a special committee of 
investigation, reports that of these 600,000 teachers, 300,- 
ooo “have had no special professional preparation for 
the work of teaching.” Worse than this, 200,000 “ have 
had less than four years’ training beyond the eighth 
grade,” and 65,000 “are teaching on permits, not being 
able to meet even the minimum requirements of county 
superintendents.” In the Bulletin of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Science, Dr? William L. Felter, princi- 
pal of a Brooklyn high school, reaches the same con- 
clusion. “As a nation we are taught, half of us by 
teachers of the tenth grade,” he writes, “ the other half 
by teachers of the eleventh or twelfth grade.” After 
these figures, Dr. Evenden’s remark that of the children 
in the public schools, half are under the care of men 
and women “ whose general education is clearly inade- 
quate,” seems no overstatement of the facts in the case. 

Perhaps the Michigan advocates for “a public school 
education for every American boy and girl” need not 
be taken seriously. One suggestion, however, may be 
permitted. Would not their time be better employed in 
an effort to understand at least the elements of the tradi- 
tional American policy in education, than in framing 
amendments which destroy that policy? 


What About the Coal Strike? 


S long as we are content to maintain an economic 

system under which about five per cent of the 
people can own or control two-thirds of the country’s 
wealth, we may look for a continuance of labor troubles. 
The wonder is not that the harassed laborer occasionally 
revolts, but that he resorts so infrequently to direct ac- 
tion. Nor is he likely to reap much consolation when he 
sits down to meditate on the rise and fall of the last coal 
strike. The miners began by entering the field with de- 
fiant banners flying. The battle was ended by court in- 
junctions. Nothing was “settled”; at present, there is 
no sign of any settlement. In a recent public address, 
the editor of a New York newspaper asked his hearers 
if any among them knew anything about the cause of 
the coal strike, or what was happening in the coal country. 
He himself was in a state of ignorance, although he had 
earnestly tried to learn, and enjoyed unusual facilities 
for gathering information. The world shares the editor’s 
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For all that the general public knows, the 
miners may have been ungrateful rebels against most 
loving coal-corporation directors, or the operators may 
still be men whose policies would have made Nero turn 
pale. 

During the conflict a vast amount of theory, some of 
it very good and some utterly destructive of government, 
was solemnly expounded. We were assured that the 
miner had a right to a living wage, a truth as certain as 
any in the multiplication-table. We were also told that 
the operators had a right to a reasonable return on their 
investment. That too is a fact which not even the most 
captious will deny. But what is a living wage, not in 
theory, but in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kansas, 
{llinois, or wherever men live by burrowing in the earth 
like moles? And what is a “ reasonable” return on an 
investment? No board or agency with any power to bind 
either party or to safeguard the rights of the public, has 
so much as attempted to write an answer. The strike 
ended, or seems to have ended, with the miners, the oper- 
ators and the public, all occupying the same old hostile 
trenches. 

The present lull may be an armistice, a peace, or a 
clever move of the operators, to be appreciated at its full 
only when we read the price-quotations of next winter’s 
coal. We wanted peace, for the home-fires were burning 
low, and we did not much care how we got it. There 
was no time to recall, examine, and apply the principles 
of equity to the case. It is a poor peace that is made to 
order, with the essential object of a peace-pact, justice 
to all parties, left out. Perhaps we have a peace, but at 
present it seems more like the inner peace of a man fast 
asleep on the railroad track, with the limited only a hun- 
dred yards away. . 


Thrift, Thrift! 


HE director of the savings division of the Federal 
reserve districts, has presented the public with what 
he designates “a creed and a resolution.” Many of its 
clauses are very salutary. “I will work hard and live 
simply,” so runs the director’s wisdom, “ and I will spend 
less than I earn. I will save consistently, and I will in- 
vest thoughtfully.” The director is not trying to raise the 
ethical standards of the country; his purpose is to bring 
about a reduction in the cost of living. This cannot be 
done, he believes, unless every citizen makes a most de- 
termined effort to live a simple and economical life. 
There is the point of the argument. Apart from all 
considerations of economics, one dominating cause of 
the present “ hard times,” is the surprisingly widespread 
desire of apparently sensible men and women to live be- 
yond their means. Life must be one thrill after another. 


The revenue reports show that articles of luxury were 
never so much sought after in New York, as during the 
last six months. Theater tickets of a face-value of $2.50, 
are readily disposed of by brokers for four times that 
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amount. Restaurants which charge what is practically 
an admission-fee, ranging from $2 to $10, cannot ac- 
commodate the crowds. Automobiles are no longer the 
luxury of the rich, but the playthings of men who must 
pay for them in weekly or monthly instalments. There 
seems to be plenty of money for everything which minis- 
ters to pleasure, but not so much as in former days, rela- 
tively speaking, for the teacher, the physician or the 
clergyman. What is true of New York is apparently true 
of the whole country. The manager of a wholesale tailor- 
ing company, with offices in all the large cities, complains 
that he must charge a high price for his product, because 
the public insists upon the finest grade of materials. The 
president of a shoe factory, producing footgear which 
retails from $25 to $50 per pair, says that his difficulty 
does not lie in inducing the public to wear his shoes but 
in manufacturing enough to supply the demand. “ The 
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public,” concludes Mr. Arthur Williams, a regional food 
administrator, “virtually ignores prices.” The simple 
and the economical life is as out of fashion as Mr. Pick- 
wick’s pea-green waistcoat, slashed with scarlet. 

One need not be an expert in economics to know that 
the practice of spending useful money on unnecessarily 
ornate objects, and in particular, the habit of going into 
debt for luxuries, is demoralizing in more than a scien- 
tific sense. It is an old yet ever new truth that no one 
ever did anything great for God or man, who had not 
schooled himself in self-denial. Frugality is not in itself 
a virtue, but it,is always a help to virtuous living. In 
following the advice of the savings director to be hard- 
working and frugal, the man who has time for the things 
of God, can add a higher motive, and heap up treasures 
in Heaven while securing for himself a decent compe- 
tence on earth. 


Literature 


THE BLACKBIRD’S IRISH LAUREATE 

N July 31, 1917, Francis Ledwidge, a gifted young Irish 

poet and a corporal in the 5th Battalion of the Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, was slain in France at the beginning of the 
great offensive that ended the war. Before death called him, he 
had written three slender books of lyrics which have now been 
gathered into one volume, together with Lord Dunsany’s original 
introductions, under the title, “ The Complete Poems of Francis 
Ledwidge” (Brentano’s). The main events in the dead poet’s 
life are soon told. He was a native of Meath and when a 
grocer’s boy of sixteen began to scribble verses. In 1912 he sent 
to Lord Dunsany for criticism a copy-book containing the poeti- 
cal harvest of four or five years. Out of much that was com- 
monplace and conventional, and that was not free from mis- 
takes in grammar and spelling, “there arose continually, like 
a mountain sheer out of marshes, that easy fluency of shapely 
lines,’ which marks so much of Ledwidge’s poetry. In October, 
1914, he entered the army, served in Gallipoli, Greece, Serbia, 
Egypt and France, and was invalided home with a wound. In 
the fall of 1916 he brought out his “ Songs of Peace,” went back 
to the trenches, and was killed the following summer, his “ Last 
Songs” being published in the autumn of that same year. 

The beauties of nature, rather than piety or patriotism, is the 
usual theme of Francis Ledwidge’s poetry. Smitten from his 
boyhood with the loveliness of Erin’s landscapes, and noting 
with an enraptured eye the season’s changes, this unschooled 
youth succeeded in giving perfect poetical expression to the fair 
pictures that delighted his eye or enriched his imagination. But 
it is as the laureate of the Meath blackbirds that Ledwidge is 
at his best. They can be heard singing all through his poems. 
In the opening stanzas of his first book, he records among the 
things he loves “the sweet blackbird” that “in the rainbow 
sings,” and the concluding stanzas of “ Behind the Closed Eye,” 
a thoroughly characteristic Ledwidge poem, run thus: 


And wondrous impudently sweet, 
Half of them passion, half conceit, 

The blackbird calls adown the street 
Like the piper of Hamelin. 


I hear him, and I feel the lure 
Drawing me back to the homely moor. 
I'll go and close the mountains’ door 
On the city’s strike and din. 
In his next poem, called “ Bound to the Mast,” he considers 
one of the most melancholy losses caused by autumn to be the 


fact that blackbirds then “hide their flutes and cower and die.” 
Again, one “Evening in May,” the poet describes how: 


The blackbird blows his yellow flute so strong 
And rolls away the notes in careless glee, 

It breaks the rhythm of the thrushes’ song 
And puts red shame upon his rivalry. 

“TI heard a blackbird whistle half his lay Among the spinning 
leaves that slanted down,” Ledwidge sings again, and in his 
more ambitious poem, “A Dream of Artemis,” which bears 
marks of Keats’ influence, we read that: 

The blackbird in a thorn of waving white 
Sang bouquets of small tunes that bid me turn 
From twilight wanderings thro’ some old delight 
I hid in my far memory making moan. 

“And God! to hear the blackbird sing once more,” is the 
homesick Irish corporal’s cry from the trenches. In his lines 
“To One Dead” the poet tells of “A blackbird singing I hear 
in my troubled mind.” “Blackbirds loud with love,” “Only in 
spasms now the blackbird sings,” “ Sweet as rain-water in the 
blackbird’s flute,” “ The blackbird’s twilight song,” “ Till April 
rainbows win a blackbird’s song,” and “ Sweet the little breeze 
of melody, The blackbird puffs upon the budding tree,” are other 
poetical references to Ledwidge’s favorite songster. In these 
lines from “ A Twilight in Middle March,” the bird’s notes seem 
to affect him as would Keats’s nightingale: 


A gipsy lit a fire and made a sound 

Of moving tins, and from an oblong moon 

The river seemed to gush across the ground 

To the cracked metre of a marching tune. 

And then three syllables of melody 

Dropped from a blackbird’s flute, and died apart 
Far in the dewy dark. No more but three, 

Yet sweeter music never touched a heart 

’Neath the blue domes of London. Flute and reed, 
Suggesting feelings of the solitude 

When will was all the Delphi I would heed, 

Lost like a wind within a summer wood 

From little knowledge where great sorrows brood. 


His book is also rich in graceful love-songs. “Had I a Golden 
Pound,” quoted last year in these columns, is one of Ledwidge’s 
finest lyrics, and the absent soldier-lover is fond of embowering 
his sweetheart among the flowers of spring, as in “ The Broken 
Tryst” and in “Inamorata.” “To a Distant One” he sings: 

Your name is in the whisper of the woods 


Like Beauty calling for a poet’s song 
To one whose harp had suffered many a wrong 
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In the lean hands of Pain. And when the broods 

Of flower eyes waken all the streams along 

In tender whiles, I feel most near to you:— 

Oh, when we meet there shall be sun and blue 
Strong as the spring is strong. 

While Corporal Ledwidge was fighting England’s battles in 
foreign lands, many of his countrymen laid down their lives in 
the streets of Dublin for the independence of Ireland. The 
Easter Week revolt drew from him, however, a tender tribute 
to the memory of Thomas McDonagh which Lord Dunsany 
feels called upon to apologize for, as he does also for his cor- 
poral’s “ The Blackbirds,” a moving poem in which Ireland as a 
“Poor Old Woman” tells how: 


At break of day the fowler came, 
And took my blackbirds from their songs 
Who loved me well thro’ shame and blame. 


No more from lovely distances 

Their songs shall bless me mile by mile, 
Nor to white Ashbourne call me down 
To wear my crown another while. 

To Ledwidge the “blackbirds loud with love” are “sweet 
echoes of the singers” who died in Easter Week. “ The Wed- 
ding Morning” is another patriotic dirge for the fallen Sinn 
Feiners, ending with the stanza: 


But, harpers, leave your harps aside, 
And, poets, leave awhile your dreams, 
The storm has come upon the tide 
And Cathleen weeps among her streams. 

Once more, in a poem called “Ireland,” he complains that his 
mother country would not hear him because his “voice was 
new,” and explains how he left her to go off to the wars, “arméd 
with will To find you at the last free as of yore, Or 
die to save your soul.” 

Francis Ledwidge’s singing days were few, for he met the 
same fate that befell other promising soldier-poets of our cen- 
tury. For just when he had learned how to express most 
musically the poet’s fine passion for “Beauty and Love and 
Spring,” pitiless war stilled forever the melodious wood-notes 
of this “ bird-hearted singer.” But as he once wrote: 

When [ leave down this pipe, my friend, 
And sleep with flowers I loved, apart, 
My songs shall rise in wilding things 
Whose roots are in my heart. 


And here where that sweet poct sleeps 
1 I hear the songs he left unsung, 
When winds are fluttering the flowers 
And summer-bells are rung. 
WALTER Dwicurt, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


Father Duffy’s Story. A Tale of Humor and Heroism, of 
Life and Death, with the Fighting Sixty-ninth. By Francis P. 
Durry, Chaplain, 165th Infantry. With an Historical Appendix 
by Joyce Kitmer. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $2.50. 

The officers and soldiers of the gallant 165th Infantry are 
fortunate in having their chaplain as the chronicler of their 
heroic deeds in the late war. For Father Duffy made it his duty 
to know intimately every man in the regiment and he faithfully 
records in this volume the name and the achievements of each 
valiant soldier who did his part in winning the victory that 
brought the great conflict to an end. In the form of a journal 
that was begun in June, 1917, at his rectory in the Bronx, and 
ended in April, 1919, on board the transport Harrisburg, the 
author tells a detailed story of what the “ fighting Sixty-ninth ” 
did, records every individual deed of valor he could learn of, 
and constantly pays warm tributes to the sterling worth of the 
' regiment’s officers and men. What happened in each of the 
sectors that the 165th Infantry occupied and how the battle 
of the Ourcq, the St. Mihiel and the Argonne offensive were 
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fought and gained are all vividly described by one whose po- 
sition and abilities admirably equipped him for the task. 
Naturally, however, it is of his work as a priest that Father 
Duffy writes with the most enthusiasm. He delights in telling 
of the soldiers’ manly piety, for they were absolutely indifferent 
“to what people are thinking of them as they follow their re- 


ligious practices. They touch their hats to a church, or 
make the sign of the Cross, or go to Mass,” or “run bases 
with scapulars flying,” “with the same coolness that a man might 
show in taking coffee without milk.” Father Duffy was accus- 
tomed to hear his soldiers’ confessions, not in a church, but in 
the public square of a village. The operation mightily astonished 
the French onlookers. “Mon Dieu! They are confessing them- 
selves!” the villagers would exclaim. Even non-Catholic of- 
ficers agreed that nothing heightened the morale of the men 
like the faithful practice of their religion. “You can put me 
down for any kind of job out there,” soldiers in the first trenches 
used to say to their sergeants just after confession, “for I am 
all cleaned up.” 

Father Duffy like most men who write about the war, not 
from a safe armchair, but from the front-line trenches, has lit‘le 
to say of “atrocities.” He saw “no crucified soldiers, no babies 
with their hands cut off, no women chained to machine 
guns and no prisoners playing treachery.” ‘“ We fought the 
Germans two long tricks in the trenches and in five pitched bat- 
tles,” he attests, “and they never did anything to us that we 
did not try to do to them. And we played the game as fairly 
as it can be played.” The Sixty-ninth during their campaign in 
France added nine new furls to their historic regimental flag- 
staff, they were in contact with the enemy for 180 days, their 
killed numbered 644 and their wounded 2,857. W. D. 





The Chronicles of America Series. ALLEN JoHNson, Edi- 
tor. Ten More Volumes. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.90 a volume; set of fifty volumes, $195.00. 

At no time in the evolution of our country was the benefit to 
be derived from an intimate study of its past records more 
needed. The drifting away from old standards of late has been 
steady. The danger of this will immediately become apparent 
to the student who seeks guidance from the experience of pre- 
vious periods. It is not easy to interest the general reader in 
historical publications. The present effort, however, of these 
“Chronicles” offers every element for success in that direction; 
handy form, attractive make-up, and stories told without too 
much technical detail. Each volume is complete in itself, but 
makes a unit of the harmonious mosaic. There is a chronicle 
of aboriginal America by Ellsworth Huntington in “The Red 
Man’s Continent,” volume I of the series. Here the rarely of- 
fered facts about the geographical environment of American 
history and the life of the primitive Indians are given. Follow- 
ing this a few other volumes picked at random would give a sat- 
isfying summary of the progress of the nation. “The Quaker 
Colonies,” by Sydney Fisher, and the “Pioneers of the Old 
Southwest,” by Constance Lindsay Skinner, take the reader into 
bypaths not less interesting or instructive. The first-named vol- 
ume is specially attractive to Catholics in its chronicle of the 
section in which freedom of worship was established and prac- 
tically carried out. The second in its story of “the dark and 
bloody ground” also has a sympathetic vein because of the 
Maryland and the Gaelic Highlander pioneers. These authors, 
however, and others of the “Chronicles” as well, irritate by 
harping on the mythical “ Scotch-Irish,” who, in the days when 
they could do so, never called themselves anything but plain 
Irish without hyphen, prefix or suffix. To Miss Skinner must 
be credited a novelty in this controversy. She declares (p. 6): 

The Ulstermen who entered by Charleston were known 


to the inhabitants of the tidewater regions as the “ Scotch- 
Irish.” Those who came from the north, lured southward 
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by the offer of cheap lands were called the “ Pennsylvania 

Irish.” Both were however, of the same race—a race twice 

expatriated, first from Scotland and then from Ireland, and 

stripped of all that it had won, throughout more than a 

century of persecution. 

Not much “Mother-country-hands-across-the-sea” comfort in 
this or, in fact, in the pages immediately following it. 

Charles M. Andrews in “Colonial Folkways” pictures the 
quaint attractions of the life of the pioneers; their houses, dress, 
habits, diversions, intellectual life, labor problems and other so- 
cial details, all of which accentuate the fact that the Catholics 
of those days were very few and far between. Four other 
“Chronicles” tell of later and more progressive days: “John 
Marshall and the Constitution,” by Edward S. Corwin, is a whet 
for that more comprehensive and voluminous life of the great 
Justice, by Albert J. Beveridge; “The Reign of Andrew Jack- 
son,” by Frederic Austin Ogg, and “The Cleveland Era,” by 
Henry Jones Ford, are memoirs of two men who believed in 
plain, rugged honesty and carried their beliefs into direct ac- 
tion. In “The Sequel of Appomatox,” by Walter Lynwood 
Fleming, we have the aftermath of the great Civil War; and 
“The Path of the Empire,” by Carl Russell Fish, deftly out- 
lines the progress to the status of a “ world-power.” William 
R. Shepherd in “ The Hispanic Nations of the New World” has 
for a theme the birth of the Latin-American republics. Of 
course only a brief outline could be given in 200 pages of so 
extensive a chapter of the New World’s story. Mexico’s part 
in it comes down to the Carranza election of May, 1917. The 
picture drawn of him is based on the fictions of that era and 
would now have to be largely altered to approach anywhere near 
to the truth. T. F. M. 


Success in the New Era, By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 
Hoboken, N. J.: Franklin-Webb Co. $1.40. 

“Morale means the courage to tackle a job no matter how 
hard it seems when we feel we ought to do it and it signifies 
enduring faith in our powers to do it,” seems to be the thesis 
that Dr. Walsh develops in.this useful little book. Particularly 
good is his chapter on “ Recreation of Mind.” He attributes 
the wide prevalence of neurasthenia nowadays largely to “the 
absence of real recreations which thoroughly occupy people's 
minds.” In Dr. Walsh’s opinion the idle reading of magazines 
and light novels, now so common, is not really recreative. He 
urges instead the restoration of cards, chess, checkers, and the 
like to their ancient place of honor in the home. Much of the 
book appears to go over again matter already covered in the 
author’s “Health Through Will Power,” a volume which was 
favorably noticed in our issue of November 27, but such chap- 
ters as “The Secret of Success,” “ Morale,” “Concentration ” 
and particularly the pages that conclude the book are full of 
fresh and practical counsels on the attainment of true success. 
The satirical piece of advice, “Get on, get honor and get hon- 
est,” is shown to be a false recipe for “success,” for the word’s 
etymology implies “digging down to get something done.” In 
closing, the author well says: 


Success in life then consists in doing, each of us, what only 
we can do. When this is accomplished sacrificing nothing 
of the elements of decency or kindness, retaining the love 
and respect of friends and gaining the gratitude of many a 
man whom we have helped by the way then men reach the 
end of life with a supreme satisfaction of having done their 
duty. There have been doubts expressed in modern times 
as to whether life is worth living or not, but such doubts 
are never heard from the lips of men who have tried to be 
helpful to others as well as to themselves in the struggle for 
existence. 


The man who is a “ success in life,” Dr. Walsh teaches, is a 
lifter, not a leaner, a helper, not a hoarder, and one thoughtful 
of others as well as of himself. W. D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Here are some recent publications of the America Press: 
“ Sovereignty and Consent” ($0.25; $20.00 a hundred), by the 
late Father Charles B. Macksey, S.J., Professor of Ethics in 
the Pontifical Gregorian University, Rome, is a searching exami- 
nation of the source of government and a well-reasoned proof 
that the best principles of modern democracy originated, not 
with Calvin or Rousseau, but with such great Catholic thinkers 
as St. Thomas Aquinas, Father Suarez and Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The author shows that the assertion in the Declaration of In- 
dependence that “Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed” is scholastic doctrine. As the 
success of democratic government in the United States is now 
gravely imperiled by the unreasonable demands of both com- 
munism and autocracy, Father Macksey has done his fellow- 
countrymen a great service by restating in this masterly pam- 
phlet the basic Catholic principles of the American Constitu- 
tion ——“ Courtship and Marriage” ($0.25; $20.00 a hundred) 
is a new and revised edition of the book of practical instruc- 
tions called “ Marriage and the Family,” which appeared last 
year. Written by Fathers on the staff of America, the booklet 
is packed with clear and workable counsels on how to make a 
success of married life——-A new reprint is also ready of 
Catholic Mind papers on “The Church and the Sex Problem,” 
“ Catholic Sociology” and “ Agenics” ($0.10; $7.00 a hundred). 
——*“ What Shall I Be?” ($0.10; $7.50 a hundred), Father Cas- 
silly’s valuable little book on vocation, is now in its forty-fifth 
thousand. It has already appeared in French, Polish and Span- 
ish, and lately the Rev. M. Verheylezoon, S.J., has translated it 
into Dutch under the title “Wat Zal Ik Worden?” (De Bode 
van het H. Hart, Alken, Hasselt). 


Lucy Allen Paton’s biography of “ Elizabeth Cary Agassiz” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00), the first president of Radcliffe College, 
tells how Elizabeth Cary, a Boston maiden, after her marriage to 
the distinguished Swiss naturalist, who brought three children 
to his new home, started a girls’ school in 1855 just to keep the 
wolf from the door; how she accompanied her husband on his 
scientific expeditions to South America, and how she wrote his 
life, started the “ Harvard Annex” in 1879, and became the first 
president of its successor, Radcliffe College, in 1895, Mrs. 
Agassiz died in 1907 at the age of eighty-five. The book’s chief 
value is the good account it gives of the progress at Cambridge 
of the movement for the higher education of women.— David 
Karsner has written an authorized life of Eugene Debs (Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50). As Mr. Karsner rather frequently refers to 
Debs as “dear ’Gene,” and in turn is addressed as “the very 
dearest, sweetest, finest of comrades,” the book is a panegyric 
rather than a biography. From this very curious volume one 
learns that Debs smokes much tobacco, travels by preference in a 
Pullman, and is accustomed to greet his Socialistic brethren with 
an embrace and a kiss. 


The new edition of “The Desk Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language” (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.50), augmented and 
carefully revised by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., defines 
some 83,000 words and contains 1,200 pictorial illustrations. 
Proper names of all kinds are now to be found, not in special 
appendices, but in their due alphabetical position in the body of 
the dictionary, and many of the terms with which the Great 
War has made us familiar, such as Anzac, Bolshevist, blimp, 
slacker, Foch, Rainbow Division, etc., can be looked up in this 
very convenient and comprehensive “Desk Standard.”—— 
“Stories of Great Heroes, Discoverers, Explorers and Chris- © 
tianizers” (Macmillan, $0.60) which the Rev. James Higgins 
has prepared and Harriet O’Brien has suitably illustrated, con- 
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tains sixteen excellent biographical sketches that are just what 
the reading and history classes in our parish grade-schools ought 
to have. The author shows the children that the first to visit, 
explore and evangelize this continent were Catholics, like Co- 
lumbus, Cabot, Cartier, Las Casas, Cortes, etc. But how did 
Drake, the Protestant pirate, get into the book? Catholic boys 
and girls who learn from Father Higgins how glorious is our 
Church’s history in this country should hold up their heads 
proudly the rest of their lives——-Alhambra G. Deming has 
ready a book of “Games and Rhymes” (Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, $0.75) which is well designed to make the little ones 
learn to speak grammatically when they think they are only 


playing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Apostleship of Prayer, New York: 

y Changeless Friend. By Francis P. LeBuffe, SJ. First Series, 
Thirty-sixth Thousand; Second Series, Thirtieth housand; Third 
rod Twentieth Thousand ; Fourth Series, Tenth Thousand. "$0.30 a 
volume. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind.: 
The Journey Home. By the Rev. Raymond Lawrence. 

Boni & Liveright, New York: 
Their Son; The Necklace. By Eduardo Zamacois. Translated by 
George Allen England. $1.25; The Craft of the Tortoise. A Play in 
Four Acts. By Algernon Tassin. $1.50; Outland. y Mary Austin. 
$1.75; Debs, His Authorized Life and Letters from Woodstock Prison 
to Atlanta. By David Karsner. $1.50; Europe: A Book for America. 
— Roth. $1.25: The Book of the Damned. By Charles Fort. 


Burns & Oates, Ltd., London: ? 
Science and Morals and Other Essays. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
M.A., M.D. 7 sh. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 

0 in New England. By Helen W. Henderson. Illustrated. 


pase 7, Flynn & Co., Boston: 
be = in Religion and Letters, or Discourses and Writings of Catholic 
and Irish Interest. By Rev. Michael P. Mahon, $1.50. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 
A Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Anton Koch, D.D. 
Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. Volume III. an’s Duties to 
Himself; Phases of Irish History. By Eoin eens Women of 
’Ninety-Eight. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon, M 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 
Our War with Germany. A History. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., 
LL.D., $4. we The Inward Light, A Drama in Four Acts. By Allan 
Davis and Anna R. Stratton. The Plot Against Mexico. By L. J. 
deBekker. Illustrated. 

P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette, Paris: 
Christianisme et Modernisme en face du Probléme religieux. Par M. 
Tamisier, S.J., Deuziéme Edition, 3 fr. 75. 


John Lane Co., New York: 
Irish Impressions. By G. K. Chesterton. $1.50. 

Longmans Green & Co., New York: 
A Medley of Memories. Fifty Years’ Recollections of a Benedictine 
Monk.. By the Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart., M.A. Some- 
time Abbot of Fort Soewstus With a Portrait and Illustrations. $5.75; 
Catholic Soldiers. op Rn oe and many Others. Edited by 
Charles Plater, S.J., *Y, .75; Women’s Wages, a Study of the Wages of 
Industrial Women and easures Suggested to Increase Them. By 
Emilie Josephine Hutchinson, Ph.D. $1.50: The Decline of Aristocracy 
in the Politics of New York. By Dixon pan Fox, Ph.D. $3.50; 
Meditations on the Psalms. By Rev. Ronald A. Knox, with a Preface 
by Rev. H. S. Bowden. $1.20. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Stories of Great Heroes. Discoverers, Ragiocess, and Christianizers of 
America. By Reverend James Higgins. strated by Harriet O’Brien. 
0.60; The American Cathedral. By the Right Reverend William 

awrence, D.D., LL.D.; Stabilizing the Dollar, a Plan to sy ing 

General Price Level Without Fixing Individual Prices. 
Fisher. $3.50; The Soul of Ireland. By W. J. Lockington, Sf. $1. 7% 

McClelland & Stewart, Toronto 
The Grey Nuns r the Far ‘North (1867-1917). By Rev. Father P. 
Duchaussois, O.M.I 

Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 8 Rue Garanciere, Paris: 
La Fin de Claude. Par M. Reynes-Monlaur. Seiziéme Edition, 3 fr. 50. 


Frederick Pustet Co., New York: 
Summa Theologiae Moralis Juxta Codicem Juris Canonici.. III, De 
Sacramentis. Scholarum Usui _Accommodavit H. Noldin, S. J. Editio 
Duodecima. $4.00; Epitome Theologiae Moralis Universae e Summa 
Theol. Mor. R. P.’ Hier. Noldin, S. A Carolo Telch, D.D., Editio 
uarta. $1.50; (este, a Short Exposition of Catholic Belief. From the 
rench of Rt. Rev. A. Le Roy. Translated by A. Leahy. Edited by 
Rev. Geo. O’Neill, S.J. $1.50. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston: 
Our United States. A History. By William Backus Guitteau, Ph.D. 
Scott & Seltzer, New York: 
A Landscape Painter. By Henry James. $1.75. 
The Stratford Co., Boston: an : 
Between Scarlet Thrones. By Florence Willingham Pickard. $1.50. 
Yale University Press, New Haven: 
The Moral Basis of pmentaey Sunday Morning Talks to Students 
and Graduates. By Arthur Twining Hadley. $1.75; Collected Poems. 
1881-1919, By Robert Underwood Johnson, 60. 
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EDUCATION 


The Fashion and Folly of Vocational Training 


6 ibys whole educational world is rapidly coming under the 
domination of vocationalism. There is a Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, with a full personnel of members, with 
executive staff, central office, regional offices, district offices, State 
directors, State executive officers, State supervisors. For details 
and names, see Vocational Summary, the “ official organ” of 
Federal vocationalism. This vast machinery has grown up within 
a few years; it reaches everywhere, exercises a powerful con- 
trol over education, and presents on a smaller scale what may 
be expected from the Smith-Towner bill if it is enacted. Voca- 
tional education has millions to distribute through the Smith- 
Hughes bill. States share in this money under certain condi- 
tions; governors and legislatures, under the urging of pros- 
pective office-holders, with the lure of patronage and salaries, 
rush through the required legislation, and the United States 
wake up one morning and find that over night they have been 
systematized, officialized and vocationalized. Luxurious build- 
ings go up. Witness the Manhattan Trade School for Girls. in 
New York, a ten-story building, with restaurant and kitchen on 
the first floor, a large lunch room and another kitchen on the 
ninth floor, a gymnasium, lockers and shower baths on the 
tenth, and out-door athletics on the roof. According to the 
glowing reports in Vocational Summary for October, 1919, 
there are four rooms for academic work out of six on the fifth 
floor. Academic, you see, is barely tolerated in the new era 
of vocationalism. 


ATI AD, D 
“ VoOCATIONALLY Map, VocATIONALLY Bap” 


ERHAPS in every large city in the country you will find 

the Smith-Hughes vocational machine working fast and 
furiously for new buildings, new courses, new taxes. Munici- 
palities are searching for high-priced teachers to fill the new 
courses. What has helped recently to give impetus to the move- 
ment was the abnormal state of war, when certain industries had 
to be carried on with feverish excitement, and called for many 
workers at once. The number of disabled soldiers and the 
praiseworthy efforts to supply for their disabilities has afforded 
a patriotic motion for further grants of money to help on voca- 
tionalism. But even before the war education in trades was 
becoming a craze. Dr. Sharp, in the Atlantic Monthly for No- 
vember, 1919, says, “education is going vocationally mad, voca- 
tionally bad.” 

What is to be thought of this great movement and what are 
the advantages and disadvantages connected with it? Upon 
what principles is this veritable revolution in education based? 
Let us put the question clearly at the outset: trades are neces- 
sary for the world, for some individuals they are a most useful 
possession, and for some they are the salvation of soul and 
body. Prison statistics show a gratifying lack of industrial 
tradesmen among the criminals. Experience of the most lim- 
ited kind proves to anyone examining one block of city or town 
the many benefits, physical, mental and moral, which accompany 
the man or woman who has a trade, a profession or a business. 


Is Muscie-EpucaTION MIND-EDUCATION ? 


HERE is no question, then, of the excellence of a trade; 

the question is whether schools should teach the trades. Dr. 
Eliot is largely called the prophet of vocationalism, as he was 
of electivism. In his famous article in the Atlantic Monthly 
twenty years ago, Dr. Eliot propounded the theory that chipping, 
filing and sawing were just as good instruments of education as 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and in 1903, at the National 
Educational Association meeting in Boston, he declared: 


We have lately become convinced that accurate work with 
carpenters’ tools, or lathe, or hammer and anvil, or violin, or 
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plane, or pencil, or crayon, or camel’s hair brush, trains well 

the same nerves and ganglia with which we do what is or- 

dinarily called thinking. 

From that day to this Dr. Eliot has been proclaiming that if 
you educate the muscles you educate the mind; if you give a 
man gocd senses, you give him good sense. Under the spur of 
such principles, manual training grew to be the fashion, and it 
rapidly became the fond dream of educators that a short cut to 
education had been found. Teach a student a trade and you kill 
two birds with one stone: you make a mechanic and you make 
mind. It seems to be the fortune of Dr. Eliot to have his prin- 
ciples refuted easily and effectively, but to see them triumphant 
ir disastrous practice. Everyone exulted in the demolishing of 
electivism through the brilliant discussion by Father Brosnahan 
of Boston College and Dean West of Princeton, with the ap- 
proval of every sane educator. Yet look around you and you 
see electivism triumphant in Catholic and Protestant colleges. 
So it is with vocationalism, which is only the inevitable outcome 
of similar false principles. Vocationalism is easy to refute; it 
is Opposed to common sense, sound reason and all experience, 
and yet vocationalism will run its disastrous race with elec- 
tivism. 


SENSE PERCEPTION AND INTELLECTUAL ACUMEN 


F course, Dr. Eliot’s idea that we think with muscles and 

nerves is rank materialism. That the training of the senses 
means training of the mind is refuted by the experience of man- 
kind. The savage with keen eyesight, sensitive touch and acute 
hearing is not and never will be in the same intellectual class 
with the deaf, short-sighted, weazened philosopher whose senses 
are benumbed but whose mind is brilliant. Besides the testimony 
of history and experience, we have the experimental confirma- 
tion of investigators that training of sense or muscle does not 
(“Educational Psychology,” by Daniel Starch, 
Pi. D.). The correlation between mind and sense and muscle is 
slight indeed. The slight correlation that is manifested may 
readily be explained by the fact that every act of muscle or sense 
is usually accompanied by an act of the mind, and it is the exer- 
cising of the mind in that accompanying act which accounts for 
any improvement of mind. The senses may furnish false or inac- 
curate information to the mind, and so impair its conclusions, 
but development of sense does not of itself develop mind any 
more than it develops digestion, the processes of which may be 
seriously impaired by false information, furnished by the senses. 
The mind is able to draw a straight conclusion, though the hand 
may not be able to draw a straight line. A gymnast is not always 
a logician, and the Indicn scout with hair-trigger senses cannot 
detect an evident fallacy lurking in the tangled recesses of rea- 
soning. 

These are all truisms, but it is such false philosophy that Dr. 
Eliot has been dispensing and upon such unsound principles 
most of the furore for vocationalism is based. Sometimes the 
principles are professed as in the “Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education,” drawn up by a Committee of the National 
Educational Association and printed by the Federal Bureau of 
Education. This pamphlet, assuming as a first principle that 
everything educates, offers unlimited vocationalism at the seventh 
grade, and proposes to develop muscles, senses, mind and even 
will by courses in hammering, in haberdashery, in household 
arts, chemistry, or in any of the thousand trades. 


train mind. 


BASED ON FALLACIES AND FALSE PRINCIPLES 


THER advocates of vocational training have a vague idea 
that the only education worthy of the name is ability to run 
a machine. To be able to focus an idea out of a nebulous state 
and make it stand out in clear-cut brilliancy in the mind; to be 
able to see and affirm and establish the connection between two 
ideas; to be able to compare two principles and draw thence a 
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conclusion, in a word, to have a mind which works; all that is 
either impractical to the mind of the vocationalist or he sub- 
consciously dreams and hopes that by putting bricks together a 
pupil will learn to put ideas together, that by transforming a 
part of the confusion of a brick pile into the orderly arrange- 
ment of a hod the vocationally trained youngster will rise at once 
to the loftiest regions of speculation. 

The truth is that a trade is a knack, a mechanical automatism; 
it is instruction, as Newman calls it, in his “Idea of a Univer- 
sity’’: “ We are instructed in manual exercises, in the fine and 
useful arts, in trades, and in ways of business; for these are 
methods which have little or no effect upon the mind itself, are 
contained in rules committed to memory, to tradition, or to use, 
and bear upon an end external to themselves. But education is a 
higher word; it implies an action upon our higher nature, and 
the formation of a character; it is something individual and 
permanent.” Vocationalism is, therefore, based on fallacies and 
false principles and is a mere fashion of the hour. But the 
worst is yet to come. That vocationalism is futile, and waste- 
ful, and essentially unfair will be shown in another article. 

F. P. Donne ty, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Catholics and Civic Activities 


LERIC or lay, the Catholic is bound, each in his own de- 
gree, “to go forth and teach all nations.” The clergyman 
is the shepherd of the flock; he is the official teacher of the peo- 
ple. But in the work of teaching, the layman too has his part. 
As related in the Gospel narrative, the main purpose of this 
teaching is to aid in the propagation of the Faith, and it does 
not seem an exaggeration to say that in this work, the obliga- 
tion of the layman is daily growing larger. To teach with suc- 
cess, not some only, but all the people must be reached. What- 
ever the circle which the clergyman can reach, the layman in 
pursuit of his ordinary calling meets almost daily men of all 
callings, with whom the clergyman rarely, if ever, comes in 
touch. But to impress and educate, the teacher must be in 
sympathy with his pupil, must know his inclinations, his ambi- 
tions, his desires. This knowledge can come only from inti- 
mate association. Hence, the Catholic, if he is to preach effec- 
tively, must mingle with the people. 


CATHOLIC INTEREST IN Civic AFFAIRS 


O combine “the people” with “civics” does not call for 
any stretch of the imagination, since the rights, duties, and 
privileges of citizenship are all phases of civics. For the de- 
velopment and full exercise of these rights, duties and privi- 
leges, the people are obliged to organize. They therefore group 
themselves, to secure effective results in the advancement of 
social, political, and financial interests. Men thus come to know 
one another and grow in sympathy with one another’s activities. 
Taking the teaching office of the Catholic citizen for granted, 
it follows that he must mingle with his fellows in their civic 
activities, cooperate with them whenever this can be done con- 
sistently with his belief, and be ever ready to give them any 
assistance that lies in his power. It should be his object to aid 
them in the accomplishment of such purposes as are according 
to right reason, and to combat all agencies which are opposed 
to the natural or the Divine law. Never was there a time when 
there was more need for genuine Gospel teaching and spiritual 
support than at the present day. Today the world does not pre- 
sent a picture of peace, joy, and contentment; on the contrary, 
the hearts of many in the social body are filled with unrest, bit- 
terness and unhappiness. A relentless war on spiritual ideals 
and on the principles of supernatural religion is waged by 
powerful forces. For the first time in the history of the Chris- 
tian ages, representatives of the civilized nations organize to 
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bring peace back to the world, and on no occasion call on the 
name of God, or of the Prince of Peace. 

By itself this example suffices to indicate the need of mis- 
sionary effort in the modern world. If the leaders of the 
world’s thought are, in their utterances, examples of that atheism 
which purposely ignores God, it would seem that a large num- 
ber of the men and women who follow these leaders, assent to 
the same godless philosophy. To combat this subtle atheism in 
its many manifestations, is the duty of the Catholic citizen. One 
method of doing this is found in his interest in all civic affairs. 
He should strive to gain the confidence of his associates, so 
that he may be able to warn them against tendencies in public 
affairs which, often innocent in appearance, are, because of their 
hidden but irreligious purposes, a menace rather than an aid to 
the State. The forces that build on materialism build on sand, 
and their structures are doomed to destruction. Man is not an 
animal merely, and any civic philosophy which does not take 
into consideration the possibility of his spiritual development, 
leads to civic ruin. 


ERroR AND INTOLERANCE 


T is, of course, generally understood that the Catholic reli- 

- gion inculcates loyalty to one’s country and unswerving obe- 
dience to the just commands of rightful authority. The need of 
teaching our modern world this lesson of order, loyalty, and 
reasonable submission is too plain, in these days of social un- 
rest, to be insisted upon. In his mission of teaching the Cath- 
olic citizen is to avoid all that savors of the spirit of the Phari- 
see. He gives because to him much has been given. He must 
be ever ready to defend the teachings in which he believes, but 
never to force them upon others. It is not his business to make 
men, but, according to his ability, to give men a chance to make 
themselves. Intolerance of error does not imply intolerance of 
the men and women who entertain error. If the Catholic citi- 
zen has taken care to inform himself of the needs and aspira- 
tions of those whom he wishes to help, there will be no ques- 
tion of force, or of personal intolerance. While it is sometimes 
possible to crush a liar by force, a lie can be crushed only by 
the proper presentation of the truth. If he undertakes his work 
with prudence and zeal, the Catholic may feel sure that in his 
knowledge of his Faith he will find a remedy to meet every 
difficult condition. 


Tue Cry For Hep 


N trying to make the world realize the strength and beauty 

of his Faith, the Catholic citizen has every encouragement 
to continued labor. From all sides appeals are made to come 
to the help of suffering humanity. The Catholic citizen knows 
that the Church is founded on the rock of Peter, that she has 
been commissioned by God Himself to teach all nations, and 
that with this commission comes the guarantee that she can 
never teach error. The Church was founded for all time; her 
mission is not confined to any century, to any country, or to 
special circumstances. Whatever man’s needs may be, she has 
a remedy for them. If he is in error, she can lead him from 
darkness to light; if he is enmeshed in the net of an evil life, 
she can teach him how to escape therefrom; if darkness and 
despair, in the face of the world’s injustice, fall upon him, she 
can make life brighter by unfolding before him the vision of 
that world in which all wrongs are righted, and in which peace 
and eternal rest are the portion of men who suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake. To do his part in this great work, the Catholic 


citizen must be well equipped, first of all, in his own personal 
life, and then in the practical application of those great princi- 
ples of Christianity which alone can lead to perfection the in- 
dividual and society. There are with us today loud and power- 
ful factions which boast the speedy triumph of an unbridled 
liberalism over the forces of Christianity. Are the men who 
compose these groups true prophets or false? 
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umph over the Church of God will never be registered by her 
enemies; nevertheless, in many places they may sorely cripple, 
and even destroy for a time, her beneficent mission. The extent 
of their evil influence will depend very largely upon the civic 
activities of the Catholic citizen. JosepH A. McNAMEE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Occultism for 
Infants 

CCULTISM is deftly making its inroads into American 
homes. Even the sacred Christmas time was chosen as its 
special opportunity. Thus a popular daily, “a paper for people 
who think,” ran a large advertisement of a new “ psychic” toy, 
with “ more than fifty occult symbols,” which could read your life 
“as clearly as any astrologer, psychic, fortune-teller or reader.” 
It is just “ the Christmas present,” we are told for mother, father, 
sister and the rest. “See,” the purchaser is warned, “that the 
face of the Hindoo is on every cabinet.” In sending a clipping 
of this advertisement a correspondent, alluding to the “ Spiritist 

insanity” that is seizing the world, adds: 

Curiously enough, I remarked to a friend a few days ago 
that this deviltry would probably be spread among young 
people for the thrill of excitement that it might afford. It 
did not occur to me though that the devils would get so 
brazen and start in on mere infants, so early in the move- 
ment—and that by way of parlor games and as presents to 
their benighted parents. It seems it is going to go faster 
than at least I thought possible, and I think it_is quite prob- 
able that in ten years it will have Christian Science, as my 
friend Tom Daly says of Kitty Casey, “ pushed completely 
to the wall.” 

As Christianity dies out among the people we must expect these 
manifestations to increase, as we find them elsewhere under 
paganism. 


Divorce Epidemic 
in France 
MERICANS are living in glass houses. They have little 
reason to cast stones where the shameful evil of divorce, 
which reveals in its true nature the whitened sepulcher of our 
modern paganized civilization, enters into question. Yet even 
Americans must be appalled by the divorce figures that are said 
to “stagger” French authorities. “Today,” wrote the staft cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun at a recent date, “there are 
actually 123,000 divorce cases before the Paris courts, or more 
than twice as many as a year ago.” While doubtless a certain 
proportion of these cases may be due to action taken by for- 
eigners, including Americans, yet this cannot be sufficient to re- 
lieve the anxiety of the French Government, which does not seem 
to call attention to any such explanation. The figures, applied 
to Frenchmen alone, would imply that one family in every five 
in the French capital has been affected, This is a deplorable 
record, and even our own abysmal fall has reached no such 
depths. It is held, we are told, that four years of estrangement 
have diminished the affection of married couples for each other 
and that new “affinities” have been found. It is also suggested 
that many husbands, hardened by the war, have become intoler- 
ably brutal, since maltreatment is the basis of many of the suits. 
It is not said that the one and only satisfactory explanation of 
the situation is the loss of faith or the disregard for religion. 
There is no hope until this is freely avowed and efforts are made 
towards an effective Catholic revival. 


Tribute to Catholic 
Leader 


| pgp teneragy-te to the death of the great Centrist leader, 
Adolph Groéber, the Liverpool Catholic Times writes: 


Few German politicians were so popular as Herr Grober. 
As a leader of the Center for a great number of years, he 
rendered valuable service. At public meetings, especially 
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during election times, his words often moved masses of the 
people to enthusiasm. On occasions not a few his name 
was coupled with that of Windthorst. He was a genuine 
believer in the rights of the workers and in the democratic 
wing of the Center party his influence was particularly 
strong. He fought very resolutely for the rights of Cath- 
olics, but he was not the less earnest in his advocacy of the 
claims of the Evangelicals and the Jews for complete re- 
ligious liberty. On the re-assembly of the Center party 
at Weimar after the revolution he became its principal 
leader and he took a prominent part in Parliamentary work. 

Herr Ebert, the State President, in a tribute to his memory, 

declares that he was one of the ablest and most unselfish 

parliamentarians he had known for many years. In the 
oe meee of leader of the Center he is succeeded by Herr 
rimborn. 

The Catholic Center of Germany has again given the world 
a glorious example of what can be accomplished by a few ener- 
getic Catholic lay-leaders. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the salvation of Germany is due to the Center. Socialist lead- 
ers were obliged to consider its demands and to depend upon its 
cooperation, where this could be given consistently with Cath- 
olic principles. So religion and Christian civilization were safe- 
guarded in Germany, which otherwise might have met the fate 


of Socialist Russia. 
New Treasury Certificates 
and Savings Stamps 
A NEW issue of Treasury saving certificates and of Govern- 
ment savings stamps was put on sale at banks, trust com- 
panies and post offices throughout the United States on January 
1 by the Government Loan Organization. The securities will 
mature for full face-value in January, 1925. The Treasury sav- 
ings certificates will be offered in two denominations: $1,000 and 
$100, costing during this month $824.00 and $82.40 respectively. 
Government savings stamps will be issued in $5.00 denominations 
and will cost $4.12. Thrift stamps purchased prior to January 1, 
1920, will be accepted as part payment for the new securities. In- 
vestors in Treasury savings certificates and Government savings 
stamps are granted the privilege of redeeming their securities. 
The United States Treasury Department will repay in full the 
amount invested, plus $2.00 a month on $1,000; Treasury savings 
certificates, twenty cents a month on $100; certificates and one 
cent a month for Government savings stamps. To continue the 
“work and save” policy, particularly during the reconstruction 
period, the Thrift Citizens Movement has been inaugurated. 


Origin of the Word 
“ Catholic” 
ISCUSSING the origin of the word “ Catholic” and the 
reason for its insertion in the Apostles Creed during the 
fifth century, the editor of the Catholic Magazine for South 
Africa, always sound and interesting in his learned disquisi- 
ticns, says: 


The word “ Catholic” was added to the [Apostles’] Creed 
in the fifth century, but the word was not new in Christian 
usage, and its addition only showed that the point needed 
emphasizing against the attacks of heretics who were aris- 
ing. The word “Catholic” is found in the very earliest 
writers of the Church. Thus in the year 110, only a few 
years after the death of the last of the Apostles, St. Ignatius 
writes: “ Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the 
people be, even as where Jesus may be, there is the Cotholic 
Church.” And Harnack makes one significant admission, 
which must cause some searching of heart to those Reforma- 
tion Christians, who refuse to see how strong the claims of 
the Catholic and Roman Church are in the pages of antiquity. 
He tells us that already at the end of the second century the 
word “Catholic” “ Described the visible, orthodox churches 
which, under definite organization, had grouped themselves 
round the Apostolic foundations and especially round Rome, 
as distinguished from the heretical communities.” 

If, therefore, the word “Catholic” was not added to the 
Apostles’ Creed until the fifth century, it was not because the 
early Church did not hold all that the word now signifies for 
us. Rather was it true that all this was taken for granted. 
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In the form of Arianism, heresy took its first formidable 
shape, and it was condemned by the first General Council at 
the beginning of the fourth century. One of the earliest 
subterfuges of these heretics was to claim that there was a 
true and holy church which was not the Catholic Church. 
Then it became needful to emphasize a simple truth that hith- 
erto had not seemed to call for explicit statement. In the 
beginning no one questioned the fact that the only Holy 
Church in the eyes of the Apostles was the Catholic Church; 
but when heretics began to spread doubts on this subject, the 
Church was obliged to make the wording of her Creed so 
clear that even malice could not distort its meaning; and so 
the original article was expanded into its fuller expression: 

“TI believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

Thus the insertion of the word “Catholic” indicates no inno- 
vation of doctrine, but merely the stressing of an acknowledged 
truth which heresy had then made bold to question for the first 
time. In its present form, the article in the Apostles’ Creed, 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” had been in use for 
well over 1,000 years before the real innovations of the Protest- 
ant Reformation were even conceived. Catholic Faith has re- 
mained the same from the time of the Apostles; Protestant 
creeds are changed like garments that vary with the fashions 
of the day. Yet truth is one and alters not with time nor tide. 


Proposed Confiscation in 
the Philippines 

RGUMENTS against Philippine Independence and their 
Answers,” is the latest publication of the Philippine Press 
Bureau to reach us from Washington. The strongest case against 
Philippine independence is furnished by some of the members of 
the Philippine Legislature. Thus the Cablenews-American, the 

Manila daily, lately reported the following item of news: 


Contending that by virtue of the Treaty of Paris signed 
December 10, 1898, the Government of Spain transferred to 
the United States the Philippine Archipelago together with 
all public buildings, military establishments, docks, public 
roads and other belongings of a public character; and main- 
taining further that the passage of the Jones act had given 
the Government of the Philippines the power and authority 
to have jurisdiction over each and every one of the public 
properties ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Paris, 
Representative Morales from -Ilocgs at last night’s session 
of the Lower House introduced a bill providing that all 
churches, convents, chapels, cemeteries and other places of 
public worship be confiscated by the Government. 


It is against men of this caliber, who are rampant in the Philip- 
pines today, that the activities of the Philippine Bureau should 
first be directed. Under date of October 10, 1919, the Cablenews 
says in its leading editorial: 


Some of the members of the Philippine Legislature seem to 
labor under the impression that one of the principal functions 
of government is to confiscate things, particularly if foreign- 
ers or persons whose views vary with those of the political 
party in power happen to be the possessors of the coveted 
property. First it was the Japanese who were to have their 
property confiscated. But President Wilson nipped that little 
scheme in the bud. This year the Chinese were the first 
booked victims and now it is the Catholic Church. A Senator 
or two and some Representatives are now going around with 
plans for confiscating the friar lands. Who the next victims 
will be no one can tell. 

When independence is granted and the Philippines are left 
to shift for themselves, the Legislature will be at liberty to 
out-Bolshevik the Bolsheviks and seize and grab anything it 
may take a fancy to, of course taking all the consequences. 
However, i+ should be understood that while American con- 
trol and tutelage still nominally obtain over the Islands, no 
steps that will violate the fundamental property rights of the 
inhabitants, be they native or foreign-born, will be counten- 
anced. 

The epidemic of attempted confiscation, as the editorial adds, 
augurs little good for the future independence of the Philippines. 
Under existing conditions it is far more important for the Philip- 
pine Bureau to teach an enlightened tolerance at home than to 
agitate abroad, so that a sound basis of true independence may 


be laid in their own country. 














